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322 
ARCADIA. 


OH, what’s the way to Arcady, 
To Arcady, to Arcady ; 

Oh, what’s the way to Arcady, 
Where all the leaves are merry? 


Oh, what’s the way to Arcady ? 

The spring is rustling in the tree— 
The tree the wind is blowing through — 
It sets the blossoms flickering white. 

I knew not skies could burn so blue 
Nor any breezes blow so light. 
They blow an old-time way for me, 

Across the world to Arcady. 


Oh, what’s the way to Arcady? 

Sir Poet, with the rusty coat, 

Quit mocking of the song-bird’s note. 
How have you heart for any tune, 

You with the wayworn russet shoon ? 
Your scrip, a-swinging by your side, 
Gapes with a gaunt mouth hungry-wide. 
T’ll brim it weil with pieces red, 

If you will tell the way to tread. 


Oh, I am bound for Arcady, 
And if you but keep pace with me 
You tread the way to Arcady. 


And where away lies Arcady, 
And how long yet may the journey be? 


Ah, that (quoth he) I do not know— 
Across the clover and the snow, 
Across the frost, across the flowers, 
Through summer seconds and winter hours, 
I’ve trod the way my whole life long, 

And know not now where it may be ; 
My guide is but the stir to song, 
That tells me I cannot go wrong, 

Or clear or dark the pathway be 

Upon the road to Arcady. 


But how shall I do who cannot sing ? 
I was wont to sing, once on a time -— 
There is never an echo now to ring 
Remembrance back to the trick of rhyme. 


’Tis Strange you cannot sing (quoth he), 
The folk all sing in Arcady. 


But how may he find Arcady 
Who hath nor youth nor melody? 


What, know you not, old man (quoth he) — 
Your hair is white, your face is wise — 
That Love must kiss that mortal’s eyes 

Who hopes to see fair Arcady ? 

No goid can buy you entrance there, 

But beggared Love may go all bare; 

No wisdom won with weariness, 

But Love goes in with Folly’s dress ; 

No fame that wit could ever win; 

But only Love may lead Love in 
To Arcady, to Arcady. 


Ah, woe is me, through all my days 
Wisdom and wealth I both have got, 

And fame and name, and great men’s praise ; 
But Love, ah, Love! I have it not. 
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There was a time when life was new — 
But far away, and half forgot — 

I only know her eyes were blue ; 
But Love — I fear I knew it not. 

We did not wed, for lack of gold, 

And she is dead, and I am old. 

All things have come since then to me, 

Save Love, ah, Love! and Arcady. 


Ah, then I fear we part (quoth he), 
My way’s for Love and Arcady. 


But you, you fare alone, like me ; 
The gray is likewise in your hair. 
What love have you to lead you there, 
To Arcady, to Arcady? 


Ah, no, not lonely do I fare ; 
My true companion’s Memory. 
With Love he fills the springtime air ; 
With Love he ciothes the winter tree, 
Oh, past this poor horizon’s bound 
My song goes straight to one who stands — 
Her face all gladdening at the sound — 
To lead me to the Spring-green lands, 
To wander with enlacing hands. 
The songs within my breast that stir 
Are all of her, are all of her. 
My maid is dead long years (quoth he), 
She waits for me in Arcady. 


Oh, yon’s the way to Arcady, 
To Arcady, to Arcady ; 

Oh, yon’s the way to Arcady, 
Where all the leaves are merry. 
Atheneum. H. C. BuNNER. 


A SONG IN OCTOBER. 


Ou, hear ye not a voice that comes a-singing 
through the trees, 

Across the mead and down the dell, along the 
dying breeze? 

And hear ye not the burden of its melancholy 
song, 

Upon the lingering winds of autumn sadly 
borne along? 

“Home, shepherds; home, sheep; winter 
cometh near ; 

Wither, flowers ; fall, leaves; days will soon 
be drear.” 


And hear ye not another voice a-sighing o’er 


the main, 
Across the surf, along the beach, a monody of 
ain? 
Oh, tremble while ye listen to its melancholy 
song, 


Upon the lingering winds of autumn sadly 
borne along ; 
“Part, lovers; part, maids; winter cometh 


near ; 
Sleep, kisses; die, love; life will soon be 
drear.” 
Temple Bar. W. J. HENDERSON, 








THE NOVEL 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE NOVEL OF MANNERS. 

IN one of the most curious discussions 
which ever escaped being brought to an 
untimely close by a request for defini- 
tions, Dr. Johnson in his usual oracular 
fashion observed: “Sir, there is all the 
difference in the world between characters 
of nature and characters of manners, and 
there is the difference between the char- 
acters of Richardson and those of Field- 
ing. Characters of manners are very 
entertaining, but they are to be under- 
stood by amore superficial observer than 
characters of nature, where a man must 
dive into the recesses of the human heart.” 
By way of further illustrating his meaning 
the doctor went on to remark that there 
was as great a difference between these 
two writers as between ‘a man who knew 
how a watch was made and a man who 
could tell the hour by looking on a dial- 
plate.” The analogy, though not at all 
expressive of the real distinction between 
the two great masters, and though it seems 
at first sight even unfair to the inferior 
of the two forms of art thus compared 
with each other, will be seen on a closer 
view to be marked by Johnson’s customary 
felicity of comparison. Undoubtedly 
there is a way of studying men and wom- 
en which exactly resembles a reading of 
the hour on the dial-plate of a watch, and 
another way of studying them which bears 
as exact resemblance to an examination 
of its works. 

But Boswell, in remarking by way of 
reply that “the neat watches of Fielding 
are as well constructed as the large clocks 
of Richardson, and that his dial-plates are 
brighter,” was talking more than usually 
off the matter. His true answer to his 
** venerable friend” would have been first 
to have disputed the soundness of the 
distinction between Richardson’s and 
Fielding’s characters as “characters of 
nature” and “characters of manners;” 
secondly, to have denied that the two 
forms of characterization need be, or in 
the highest art could be, mutually exclu- 
sive; and, thirdly, to point out that the 
question for the critic is not how much 
a novelist £xows about human nature, but 
how much of it, and with what accompani- 
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ments of artistic charm and intellectual 
interest, he succeeds in exhibiting to his 
readers. A character of manners which 
is not also a character of nature becomes 
a study of superficial eccentricities; a 
character of nature which is not also, at 
least to some extent, a character of man- 
ners becomes a piece of bare psycho- 
logical analysis. The one is not higi art ; 
the other is not art at all, but science, or 
quasi-science. 

Of course the aim both of Richardson 
and Fielding —and whenever they are at 
their best their attained aim—is the ex- 
hibition of human nature; and the latter 
no more forgets this aim in his descrip- 
tions of manners than the former attempts 
to dispense entirely with descriptions of 
manners in his constant effort towards 
thataim. Asto “diving intothe recesses 
of the human heart,” both of the two men 
have done that, as every man must before 
he can tell other people what is to be found 
there. The difference between them is a 
mere question of method. One of them 
will not, or cannot, give you much infor- 
mation as to what is to be found in the 
human heart without compelling you to 
join him yourself in the diving process ; 
the other allows you to remain on the sur- 
face while directing your imagination un- 
erringly to what lies beneath. Which of 
the two methods implies the more artistic 
skill, and gives the more artistic pleasure, 
is a question which I should think is 
hardly open to doubt. 

In the matter of truth of portraiture and 
vividness of representation, the two meth- 
ods, no doubt, occupy more equal ground; 
but, even here, the analytic has certainly 
no advantage over the dramatic method. 
Nothing, surely, but Johnson’s invincible 
prejudice agrinst Fielding could have per- 
suaded him that Lovelace is a more real 
and living character to us, a more thor- 
oughly comprehended and appreciated 
individuality, than Tom Jones, or Cla- 
rissa Harlowe than Amelia Booth, or Sir 
Charles Grandison than Squire Western. 
The two last-mentioned characters stand 
at the two opposite poles in the matter of 
manners ; and considering how strongly 
marked, in their own way, are the man- 





ners of each of them, their creators might 
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alike have left them to tell their own story 
to the reader. True to his method, how- 
ever, Richardson is perpetually “diving 
into the recesses ” of Sir Charles’s heart. 
Hundreds of pages are filled with minute 
accounts of what other people think of 
him, and a good many score with indica- 
tions, direct or indirect, of what he thinks 
of himself. But compare the effect of all 
these laborious efforts to complete and 
define our conception of the baronet with 
the enlightenment of a single dramatic 
stroke of self-disclosure on the part of the 
squire. “I don’t know how ’tis, but, All- 
worthy, you always make me do just as you 
please ; and yet I have as good an estate 
as you, and am in the commission of the 
peace just as yourself.” What is the illu- 
minating power of all Richardson’s thou- 
sands of carefully arranged candles to that 
of this one penetrating electric flash? But 
it is hardly fair, perhaps, to take such an 
example. Humor is the only generator of 
this sort of electricity; and Fielding was 
as consummately skilled in the production 
and storage of that force as Richardson 
was utterly incapable not merely of direct- 
ing its action but even of comprehending 
its properties. 

The essential unsoundness of Johnson’s 
distinction is, however, too obvious to us 
in these days to need insisting on; nor, 
by consequence, is there any necessity for 
asserting the essential unity, as regards 
aim and criterion, of all fictive art under 
whatever forms. What was unperceived 
by this robust and well-equipped critic of 
a hundred years ago has become a com- 
monplace in these days to men who do 
not aspire to be called critics at all. The 
effort of every novelist, and the demand 
of all but the most porcinely voracious of 
novel readers, is for as true and complete 
a representation of human nature as the 
insight and skill of the novelist enable 
him to compass. Whether his characters 
be “characters of manners” or not, he 
endeavors to make them, and his public 
resent the failure if he fails to make them, 
“characters of nature” also. So thor- 
oughly, indeed, is this taken for granted, 
that no novelist for whom his admirers 
claim a place in the first rank would for a 
moment be admitted by them to be only a 
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portrayer, however faithful and humorous, 
of mere “ manners,” in Johnson’s sense of 
the word — that is to say, of merely the 
more strongly marked, superficial charac- 
teristics, moral and intellectual, of men 
and women — of their “ humors,” as they 
were called by an earlier Jonson and his 
contemporaries. 

Totakeanexample. Justas there were 
Pelagians and semi-Pelagians, so there 
are Dickensians and semi-Dickensians, 
who, while thoroughly united in their ad- 
miration of that master’s portraiture of 
“manners,” part company altogether in 
their estimate of its relation to nature. 
But the true Dickensian regards this last 
point as “the root of the matter.” He 
would think his own creed not worth hold- 
ing if he made any concession to the 
theory that Dickens was only a divine 
caricaturist, whose personages, or the 
more successful among them, are simply 
insulated oddities or personified foibles. 
A belief in their correspondence to some 
objective reality in nature is his signum 
stantis aut cadentis ecclesie: and this, 
indeed, is the criterion which is nowadays 
universally applied — at any rate to every 
novel whose writers and readers claim for 
it any place of importance as a work of 
art. The demandg, in fact, for strict fidel- 
ity to nature has become so imperious 
that it is at last producing something like 
a revolt against the dramatic method of 
Fielding, so long predominant in English 
literature, and a reaction in favor of the 
analytic method of Richardson. 

We have nowadays an increasing school 
of novelists, who are so afraid of being 
suspected of confining themselves to the 
delineation of the mere externals of char- 
acter, that they will hardly give us any 
externals of character at all. Their men 
and women are almost disembodied emo- 
tions, which the reader is invited to study, 
not as they objectify themselves in inci- 
dent or action — for of incident and action 
there is almost none— but subjectively 
and from the inside. The heroes and 
heroines of Mr. Howells and Mr. Henry 
James do not indeed, like those of Rich- 
ardson, describe or have described for 
them, in interminable letters, their sub- 
tlest shades of feeling; but their creators 
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do it for them, and with a minute delicacy 
which Richardson himself has not sur- 
passed. Decidedly we have, under the 
guidance of the American school of novel- 
ist, travelled far enough from Fielding’s 
conception of the novel, as a stage on 
which character might be left to enfold 
itself in action and dialogue, with as little 
assistance as possible from the soliloquies 
of the chorus. In our modern novel of 
analysis Chorus is more often on the 
stage, and for longer periods together 
than any of the actors. 

This reaction, however, is of very mod- 
ern origin. Fora full century after John- 
son delivered the above-quoted criticism 
the method of Fielding enjoyed so com- 
plete a triumph over the rival method of 
Richardson — the objective and synthetic 
school succeeded in beating the subjective 
and analytic school so utterly out of the 
field, that even the distinction so dogmat- 
ically propvunded by Johnson to Boswell 
would, to the ordinary modern reader, be 
unintelligible. To-day it requires reflec- 
tion and study of its context to ascertain 
its meaning. What Johnson meant by 
“manners” is to the modern reader so 
indispensable an incident of “ character,” 
and so common an index to nature, that 
he does not readily apprehend what is 
meant by opposing “ characters of nature ” 
to “characters of manners.” Every por- 
trayal of human nature in fiction must be, 
it seems to him, a portrayal of manners, in 
Jobnson’s wide sense of the word — that 
is to say, a delineation of those individual 
peculiarities of conduct, speech, and ac- 
tion whereby the inner nature of a man is 
revealed to his fellows. Long familiarity 
with this method of portraiture, and a 
blessed ignorance of its opposite, has per- 
suaded the ordinary modern reader that 
it is the only one possible in the nature of 
things. He has never pored hour by hour 
over Richardson’s laborious engravery, 
and watched that great but exasperating 
artist portraying nature after his relent- 
less fashion; with almost no assistance 
from the exhibition of anything which can 
in the loosest acceptation of the word be 
called “manners,” but simply working 
away with his amazing complacency at 
* how he felt,” “ how she felt,” “ what he 
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thought,” “ what she thought,” until, little 
stroke by stroke, he has traced out for us 
a human soul. 

The ordinary modern novel-reader 
knows nothing, I say, of all this; and 
though I yield to no one in admiration of 
Richardson — though I would say ditto, 
in fact, to almost any praise of him which 
keeps short of the extravagance of Dide- 
rot’s — I could not, in common humanity, 
recommend the ordinary modern novel- 
reader to exchange an ignorance which, if 
not bliss, is contentment, for a wisdom 
which, if not folly, is fatigue. Knowing 
nothing, however, by painful experience, 
of Johnson’s novel of “ nature,” he so con- 
fidently regards Johnson’s novel of * man- 
ners ” as the only possible novel, that he 
has virtually dropped, and forgotten the 
ancient meaning of, the qualifying suffix ; 
and, if any one should now speak to him 
of the novel of manners, he would un- 
derstand the phrase in the later and more 
limited sense in which it is employed at 
the head of thisarticle. He would take it, 
no doubt, as equivalent to the “ novel of 
society,” at least as that last word was un- 
derstood before it underwent that process 
of fashionable vulgarization which has 
made it a fellow-sufferer with the word 
“ gentleman.” 

The novel of society, or the novel of 
manners, he would say, is the novel which 
professes to present only a picture of life 
as it appears to the student of a more or 
less restricted circle of men and women, 
and to portray human nature only as it 
displays itself under those limiting condi- 
tions. Now no such limitations were im- 
posed, it is obvious to remark, either by 
Fielding or by Richardson on their re- 
spective exercise of their art. Jones and 
Andrews move freely among all sorts of 
company, and Fielding delineates nature 
as he conceives it on every level of the 
social scale. The unhappy Clarissa is 
brought into contact with many other sorts 
of people than fine gentlemen and ladies; 
the virtuous Pamela has to do with house- 
keepers and lackeys as well as with amor- 
ous squires. Society as such, the ways 
and characteristics, the virtues, vices, and 
humors, of a world of actual or nominal 
equals, bound together by certain more 
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or less elastic, but still perfectly definite 
and well understood, conventions, may be 
regarded as still untrodden ground to the 
novelist after Fielding and Richardson 
had ceased to write. 

By the comic dramatists of the Resto- 
ration, indeed, and by one inimitable poetic 
satirist of the age of Anne, “society” 
had been brilliantly depicted, and between 
1775 and 1780 the comedies of “ The Ri- 
vals” and “ The School for Scandal” had 
signalized the rise of a wittier Congreve 
and a more masterly stage-limner than 
Vanbrugh. But no novelist had as yet 
held up the mirror to nature as she ap- 
peared at the drum and the rout, amid the 
fops and coquettes, the dowagers and 
@ébutantes of the polite world. Or rather, 
since universal propositions are danger- 
ous, let us say that down to the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century no mirror 
held up by the hand of any novelist had 
as yet presented a reflection sufficiently 
clear and truthful to arrest the public gaze. 
The fame of that achievement was re- 
served for a London music-master’s daugh- 
ter, who, in the year 1778 and at the age 
of six-and-twenty, set all London in a buzz 
of curiosity and admiration by the pro- 
duction of the novel of * Evelina.” 

There are two things which a critic of 
to-day would be glad to know about this 
young lady: the first, what had been the 
nature of her early reading; and the 
second, what was the quality of her pre- 
vious and unpublished attempts at fiction. 
Macaulay dwells much upon the advan- 
tages which she derived from the curiously 
mixed society which surrounded her in Dr. 
Burney’s house ; and no doubt these ad- 
vantages count forsomething. Butin the 
presence of so palpable an imitation of 
Smollett as is the character of Captain 
Mervan, one may be slow to believe that all 
the other portraits in this singular gallery 
were studied from the life. And it is per- 
haps as permissible to doubt, upon inter- 
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Hot Wells, in the later eighteenth century 
— principally, indeed, of modish life, but 
with just so much of a side glance at the 
gaieties and affectations of the middle 
class as would give it additional piquancy 
to the taste of the superiors whom they 
strove to imitate. The delights of Rane- 
lagh and the watering-place assembly 
rooms are varied by those of the suburban 
subscription ball. The amusements, the 
interests, the conversations, are all those 
of the polite or of the would-be polite 
world. The course of true love is hin- 
dered by the machinations of an unscrupu- 
lous baronet; the heroine marries a virtu- 
ous peer. Society was unused to finding 
itself made an object of such direct and 
minute presentation, unused to studying 
the history of fictitious personages whose 
circle of occupations, hopes, fears, desires, 
ambitions, was so exactly identical with 
its own. And while society read the book 
eagerly, and as eagerly sought out and 
lionized the author, so the literary coteries, 
or rather the one literary coterie of the 
day, partly following the fashion, partly 
lead by its own autocratic leader, gathered 
round her also. Dr. Johnson was the 
warm friend of her father, and had an 
almost fatherly affection for Fanny herself. 
Macaulay’s assertion that * Burke, Wind- 
ham, Gibbon, Reynolds, Sheridan, were 
amongst her most ardent eulogists,” re- 
quires probably as many grains of salt as 
the statement just before it, that the 
“timid and obscure girl found herself on 
the highest pinnacle of fame.” But no 
doubt she was the rage of fashionable 
London, and had secured the high though 
clearly not the unprejudiced commenda- 
tion of the first critical authority of the 
day. Others, or others at least who were 
men of critical capacity themselves, must 
simply have praised the book in that half- 
conscious, half-unconscious excess into 
which praise is so likely to pass in the 
case of a literary production which is at 
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sition. The novel, as we know, was re 
ported, before its author’s name was 
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known essay on Madame d’Arblay’s diary 
and letters is as follows : — 


One favorite story in particular haunted her 
imagination. It was about a certain Caroline 
Evelyn, a beautiful damsel, who made an un- 
fortunate love match, and died, leaving an 
infant daughter. Frances began to image to 
herself the various scenes, tragic and comic, 
through which the poor motherless girl, highly 
connected on one side, meanly connected on 
the other, might have to pass. A crowd of 
unreal beings, good and bad, grave and hide- 
ous, surrounded the pretty, timid young orphan 
—a coarse sea-captain; an ugly, insolent fop 
blazing in a superb court dress; another fop, 
as ugly and as insolent a one, lodged on Snow 
Hill, and tricked out in second-hand finery for 
the Hampstead ball; an old woman, all wrin- 
kles and rouge, flirting her fan with the air of 
a miss of seventeen, and screaming ina dialect 
made up of vulgar French and vulgar English ; 
a poet, lean and ragged, with a broad Scotch 
accent. By degrees these shadows acquired 
stronger and stronger consistence, the impulse 
which urged Frances to write became irresist- 
ible, and the result was the History of Evelina. 


Unfortunately the shadows, in acquiring 
consistence, have too often become the 
crudest caricatures, The coarse sea-cap- 
tain is as coarse as any of Smollett’s 
“salts,” and with less humor to redeem 
his brutality; the fops, less extravagantly 
treated, have no flavor of original study 
and first-hand drawing; the rouged and 
wrinkled old woman is sometimes a mere 
tedious infliction, at others a violent im- 
possibility. The scenes of horse-play, in 
which she figures with her tormentor the 
captain, and in one of which she is actually 
made to spit in his face, cannot possibly 
have corresponded to anything within 
Miss Burney’s personal experiences. 
They can only be the result of a purely 
imaginative attempt to describe what 
seemed to her the probable consequences 
of turning a “‘ sea-dog” loose in a draw- 
ing-room. It is not necessary to have 
lived in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century to feel certain that they desper- 
ately offend probability; for they plainly 
exceed what the author’s own account of 
the conventions of the society she is de- 
scribing shows to be the limits of the 
possible. ‘The humors of Captain Mervan 
and Madame Duval are no doubt the 
worst blots on the book to the taste of a 
modern reader; but “ Evelina” is a gal- 
lery of very coarsely handled portraits, 
diversified by a few feebly executed 
sketches, from end to end. The hero, 
Lord Orville, is a lay figure; Sir Clement 
Willoughby has but intermittent life; the 
Branghtons, though they are drawn with 
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more spirit, and certainly seem to be 
sketches from nature, are but moderately 
successful. It is only in the characters 
of Lady Louisa and her indifferent fiancé 
that we seem to come upon traces of any- 
thing but the most superficial observation, 
and the most rudimentary art. Nothing, 
in a word, appears to me to explain the 
extraordinary popularity attained by “ Eve- 
lina” except its mere novelty of genre, 
aided, it may be, by the purely accidental 
cause which has been suggested above. 
At the same time it would be too much 
to say that the book shows neither ability 
nor promise. It shows something of the 
one, and more of the other; and “ Cecilia” 
is undoubtedly an incomparably better 
novel than “ Evelina.” Most of the con- 
versations and incidents are at least pos- 
sible; the colors of characterization are 
less glaring; the heroine is a more clearly 
defined individuality; the story of the 
novel possesses far more variety and in- 
terest than that of its predecessor. It is 
admittedly Miss Burney’s best work ; it 
was certainly her most popular one (for 
“ Camilla,” published fourteen years after- 
wards, gained nothing like the reception 
of her two earlier novels), and it would be 
unjust to deny it the merit of a certain 
liveliness of dialogue and animation of 
narrative. But the language in which 
Macaulay speaks of it—even when he 
professes to be recording and not express- 
ing opinion — cannot be read, I think, by 
any one who compares the book, not only 
with earlier but with later models, with 
other feelings than those of blank amaze- 
ment. As a novel of manners we may 
concede it a right to a certain artificiality 
of style and tone; as a novel of “ humors,” 
to adopt Macaulay’s classification of it, we 
might make allowance for a certain con- 
siderable latitude in the way of caricature. 
But really, that any critic of such copi- 
ously informed if somewhat unequal judg- 
ment as Macaulay should seriously and 
without protest write of it that ‘those 
who saw ‘Cecilia’ in manuscript pro- 
nounced it the best novel of the age,” that 
“* Cecilia’ was placed by general acclama- 
tion among the classical novels of En- 
gland,” and that the critic who wrote thus 
should be capable of proving in the same 
essay that he was able to appreciate the 
genius of Jane Austen — this must surely 
be attributed rather to some persistent 
influence of early traditions than to any 
independent and deliberate exertion of 
the critical faculty. He says with obvious 
truth that “ humors,” meaning individual 
eccentricities, “ ruling passions,” hobbies, 
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do exist, and are therefore proper subjects 
for the imitations of art; and he adds as 
truly, that though “ the imitations of such 
humors, however skilful and amusing, is 
not an achievement of the highest order,” 
though “they are rare in real life, and 
ought to be sparingly introduced into 
works which profess to be pictures of real 
life,” a writer ‘* may nevertheless show so 
much genius in the exhibition of these 
humors as to be fairly entitled to a perma- 
nent and distinguished rank among clas- 
sics.” Sterne’s is acase in point. Heis 
essentially a portrayer of humors, but his 
genius for that order of portraiture has 
justly earned him a permanent and dis- 
tinguished place among English classics. 
But can a claim to genius even under 
these limitations be seriously put forward 
on behalf of Fanny Burney? If it is ad- 
mitted that we must not look in her pages 
for Fielding’s vigorous truth to nature, or 
Goldsmith’s delicacy and subtlety of de- 
lineation, can we look there without dis- 
appointment, I will not say for Sterne’s 
mastery of the grotesque, but for any 
signs of acognate power? Toreduce the 
question to the simplest of all possible 
tests, are Miss Burney’s caricatures funny 
even as caricatures? Speaking as one 
who may claim to have served a fairly 
long ‘apprenticeship as a taster of the hu- 
morous, in every variety of age and body, 
I own that I can detect very little flavor 
in any of the Burney brands, and I have 
some difficulty in believing that it ever 
really outlived the year of their vintage. Is 
Mr. Briggs humorous? Is Mr. Hobson? 
Will any reader lay his hand on his heart 
and declare that the “skipping officious 
impertinence ” of Mr. Morrice diverts in- 
stead of boring him? Or if he does find 
some drollery in these characters, will he 
contend that the “genius shown in the 
exhibition of these humors” is sufficient 
to compensate for the monstrous outrages 
on probability which are committed when- 
ever Mr. Albany appears on the scene? 
Miss Burney lays claim to wit as well as 
humor, but has she succeeded any better 
in her endeavors after this much com- 
moner kind of excellence? Let the sar- 
casms of Mrs. Selwyn in “ Evelina,” and 
those of Mr. Gosport in “ Cecilia” — sar- 
casms almost comparable with the rude 
and flippant sallies which pass for epigram 
in the second-rate comedietta of the pres- 
ent day — supply the answer. 

The fame of Miss Burney declined 
pretty rapidly after the publication of her 
third novel. This did not appear till four- 


teen years after “Cecilia” — namely, in| 





1796. But her publishers, from whom she 
is said to have received a large sum of 
money for “ Camilla,” on the strength, it is 
to be supposed, of her previous reputa- 
tion, must have burnt their fingers by the 
venture. It failed to hit the public taste 
— failed as completely as Miss Burney’s 
subsequent memoirs of her father, and, 
indeed, as everything else that she subse- 
quently wrote. She seems, in fact, to 
have been the “J/zss Betty ” of the literary 
world; and it is as difficult to understand 
in these days that she could ever have 
been the admiration of a lettered coterie, 
as it must have been for the friends of the 
“* Young Roscius’s ” later years to realize 
in the person of that stout, middle-aged, 
respectable gentleman the juvenile prod- 
igy for whom the playgoing public had 
for the time deserted all the great actors 
of their day. Yet the tradition of her 
great merit as a writer, or rather of the 
great merit of her two principal novels, 
must have survived well into the present 
century, since it has so strongly influ- 
enced the mind of a man like Macaulay, 
who could hardly have spoken — consist- 
ently at least with his appreciation of far 
better art — in the terms in which he does 
speak of Fanny Burney, unless some of 
the purely imitative predilections of boy- 
hood had been allowed by him to mingle 
untested with the judgments of his ma- 
turer years. The comparison which he 
institutes between the authors of “ Eve- 
lina” and the author of * Emma” + the 
former highly skilled in “the exhibition 
of humors,” but unable, like the latter, to 
set before us an entire character —is 
perfectly sound, but at the same time so 
comically inadequate as to provoke a 
smile. It is as though one should gravely 
point out that Sir Joshua Reynolds is a 
greater master than an ale-house sign- 
painter decause the faces of Sir Joshua’s 
portraits display great potentialities of 
varied emotion, whereas the worthy sign- 
painter is content with having exhibited 
the single quality of rampancy in a blue 
lion. We admit'the justice of the remark, 
but cannot feel that it is the last word of 
discrimination between the two pictorial 
styles. And without, of course, going so 
far as to say that the great novelist of 
manners of the early nineteenth century 
is raised so far above her immediate pred- 
ecessor of the eighteenth as Sir Joshua 
excels the limner of the blue lion, one can 
and must say that the points of distinction 
between the two writers (points from 
which Macaulay has, for the purpose of 
his argument, selected one alone) are at 
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least as numerous and as salient as those 
which can be traced between the two 
painters. 

It must be admitted, however, at the 
outset, that the common subject-matter of 
the two writers had undergone an ex- 
traordinary transformation, to the advan- 
tage of the latter, between the dates of 
their respective writings. The French 
Revolution occurred within ten years of 
the publication of “ Cecilia” and before 
Jane Austen had reached her twentieth 
year. The chief works of the younger 
novelist are divided by less than a gen- 
eration from the most successful produc- 
tion of the elder; but as pictures of so- 
ciety, what a gulf divides them! In truth, 
if we wish to gain an adequate idea of the 
social, moral, and intellectual changes 
wrought in Europe by the portent of 
1789-93, we should look for them not in 
English poetry but in English fiction. 
The spirit, manner, and poetic canons of 
the school of Wordsworth do not differ so 
widely from those of the school of Pope 
as do the social tone and language, the 
social usages and ideas which pervade 
the pages of Miss Austen from those 
which we meet with in the pages of Miss 
Burney. Allowance made for the purely 
superficial distinctions of costume and 
outward behavior, a greater ceremoni- 
ousness of demeanor, and a few, a very 
few, occasional archaisms of language, 
the men and women of “ Pride and Preju- 
dice,” or of “* Northanger Abbey,” are the 
men and women of the Victorian age. 
With a few similar allowances, the men 
and women of * Evelina” and “ Cecilia” 
would pass for the men and women of the 
age of Anne. It would seem as if the 
broader and deeper characteristics of En- 
glish society had remained unchanged for 
nearly ninety years, and then had been 
suddenly transformed into a shape which 
they were to retain for eighty or ninety 
more. 

The change, however, was one emi- 
nently suited, by its tendency to a greater 
simplicity, to promote the artistic devel- 
opment of the novel of manners. And 
accordingly, the highest point to which it 
has ever been, or to which perhaps it ever 
can be, brought, it has reached in the 
hands of Miss Austen. No other writer 
of fiction has ever achieved such great 
results by such insignificant means; none 
other has, upon material so severely lim- 
ited, expended such beauty, ingenuity, 
and precision of workmanship. Her nov- 
els, indeed, are novels of manners in a 
sense in which certainly not those of 
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Miss Burney — since not even those of 
Thackeray — can be said to deserve that 
name. For Miss Burney continually, and 
Thackeray in no inconsiderable measure 
—even in novels of the “ Vanity Fair” 
and “ Pendennis ” type — seek attractions 
for the reader in much else than the sim- 
ple portrayal of character. Sentiment, 
not to say sentimentalism, piays a large 
part in the work of the former; plot and 
incident, though not abundant, are by no 
means wanting to that of the latter. The 
author of “Evelina” and “ Cecilia” is 
liberal of her moral reflections; the author 
of “ The Newcomes” and “ Barry Lyn- 
don” is mainly prized by many of his 
admirers for a caustic criticism of life. 
But all these devices of the art of the 
story-teller — partly, no doubt, through 
limitations of personal experience, but 
also, I imagine, and in much greater 
measure, by her own deliberate choice 
as an artist acutely sensible of where 
her real power lay—Jane Austen en- 
tirely denied herself. The plots of her 
stories, though excellently conceived for 
her purposes, are usually of the simplest 
and most obvious description; her char- 
acters are, so far as their positions and 
circumstances go, just such as might fall 
in the way of any young woman of the 
upper middle class, resident for the most 
part in the country, but varying her life 
by occasional visits to Bath or London; 
her incidents are just what might find 
daily entry in such a young woman’s di- 
ary. The parson and the squire, the 
young military or naval officer, the Oxford 
or Cambridge undergraduate, the retired 
professional man with his wife and daugh- 
ters, and occasionally the titled Lady 
Bountiful of a rural parish — these are 
the commonplace personages who fill her 
pages, and in our presence live their com- 
monplace lives. It has often been ob- 
served that Miss Austen never brings 
before us, except in the briefest possible 
fashion, any man, woman, or child of the 
poorer classes; she almost never intro- 
duces us to any of the nobility either; 
and when she does, as in “ Pride and 
Prejudice,” it is perhaps with something 
less than her usually unerring felicity of 
touch. She confines herself all but wholly 
to the class in which she was born and 
bred, and which she had studied; neither, 
as has been said, did she invent interest- 
ing situations for her personages of this 
class, but was content to take them as 
merely performing the every-day acts and 
undergoing the unromantic experiences 
of the society around her, Never was 
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drama so unsensational enacted on a stage 
so sternly denuded of scenic accessories 
of any sort; yet never was drama enacted 
from first to last in so resolutely dramatic 
a spirit. Passion, the word and the thing, 
is absolutely unknown to any hero or her- 
oine of Miss Austen’s; the mere excite- 
ment and exhilaration of rapid action she 
deliberately foregoes; but yet, while sur- 
rendering all these facilities and resisting 
all these temptations of the dramatic form, 
she never deviates from that form, never 
needs relief from it herself, nor, with the 
sublime presumption characteristic of 
genius, ever allows herself to suppose that 
her hearers can need such relief them- 
selves. Neither does she turn aside, or 
imagine that you will care to turn aside, 
from the exquisite life-studies which she 
is executing before you, to gaze, even for 
the briefest interval, at external nature. 
That perpetual dversorium at which the 
novelist of to-day is perpetually “ putting 
up” is not for her. It may be supposed 
that, if she had no high esthetic sensibil- 
ities in that regard, she possessed at any 
rate that appreciation of the simple rural 
beauty of England which no country-bred 
Englishwoman of refined life and thought- 
ful disposition is likely to be without. 
Yet it would be difficult to find two con- 
secutive pages, if even two consecutive 
paragraphs, of landscape painting in the 
whole of Miss Austen’s works. Nor does 
she take refuge from her labors of minute 
portraiture in that other common solace 
of later novelists —the impersonation of 


he makes this so constant an aim of his 
endeavors; but no one more generously 
admitted that difference of conditions 
which made it aso much easier achieve- 
ment for him than for her. An often- 
quoted passage from the diary in Lock- 
hart’s life contains the fullest recognition 
of this. “Read again, and for the third 
time at least, Miss Austen’s finely written 
novel of ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ That 
young lady had a talent for describing the 
involvements and feelings and characters 
of ordinary life which is to me the most 
wonderful I ever met with. The big bow- 
wow strain I can do myself like any now 
going; but the exquisite touch which ren- 
ders ordinary commonplace things and 
characters interesting from the truth of 
the description and the sentiment is 
denied to me. What a pity such a gifted 
creature died so early!” But much more, 
of course, than “truth of sentiment and 
description ” goes to the creation of Jane 
Austen’s power and charm. A profound 
insight into the workings of the calmer 
and commoner human feelings and mo- 
tives—this and a marvellously subtle 
humor were the two gifts -which she was 
the first to bring in anything like such 
profusion to the “novel of manners.” 
And the purest novels of manners, in the 
sense in which I have endeavored to de- 
fine the phrase, her stories are. They 
give, and they confine themselves strictly 
to giving, a picture of human life as it 
presents itself under the most rigid rules 
of social convention, with only such ac- 





‘Chorus. No one soliloquizes so rarely as 

she. Her characters hold a score of con- 
versations with each other for one that} 
she holds with the reader. Nothing can 
differ more than her manner in this re- 
spect from that of the inferior artist who 
doth so abound among us at this day — 
that keeper of the marionettes whose pup- 
pets explain so little of their characters in 
the course of their rare and ineffective 
dialogues with each other that the voice 
of their manipulator can never afford to 
be long silent at the wings. Miss Austen 
compels character to unfold itseif in dia- 
logue and action, unaided, or almost un- 
aided, by comment and criticism of the 
writer’s own. Only those who have at- 
tempted this feat for themselves can be 
fully sensible of its difficulty; but others 
may form some rough estimate of it by 
observing the regularity with which it 
is shirked by nineteen novelists out of 
twenty. 


tions described, such characters and feel- 
ings depicted, as these rules permit of 
being displayed. 

The problem which she proposes to 
herself is, in fact, this: Given just so 
many and no more inches of upturned 
mould on the surface of human nature, to 
determine the character and constituents 
of the subsoil to as great a depth as pos- 
sible. That of course is the problem 
which every novelist of manners must 
propose to himself who wishes to rise 
above the level of a moral and mental 
modiste, merely doing for the manners of 
society what the fashion-books do for its 
costumes; but one may safely say that 
the marvellous success with which that 
problem might be attacked was never 
revealed nor could ever have been realized 
until the creator of the Bennets and the 
Dashwoods first took it in hand. Then 
for the first time a woman showed the 
world that human nature trimmed and 





It is one of the great merits of Scott’s 
vivid and faithful draughtsmanship that 


parterred by the hand of the gardener, 
Society, into accordance with the prim- 
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mest Dutch taste is human nature still, 
and that it was within the power of the 
botanical expert to trace the affinities of 
its most highly cultivated specimens with 
the wild growths, and sometimes even 
with the noxious weeds, that flourish be- 
yond the garden wall. The saving quali- 
ties which redeem this operation from 
both the dulness and the repulsiveness of 
science are, of course, the qualities of 
sympathy and humor — qualities the utter 
absence and the apparently unsuspected 
need of which form together the amply 
sufficient explanation of much of that dis- 
mal writing of the “analytical” order 
which nowadays imagines itself to be art. 
The quickness and the breadth of Miss 
Austen’s sympathy with moods and tem- 
peraments the most various may be traced 
on almost every page of her writings; 
and that subtly humorous aroma which 
impregnates nearly every sentence would 
require a whole essay to do it justice. 
But what is still more striking about her, 
and, indeed, what probably is alike the 
secret of her extraordinary insight into 
character and of her admirable finesse in 
delineating it, is the unusually perfect 
balance which humor and sympathy seem 
to have always maintained in her mind. 
It is sympathy which saves the novelist 
from over-drawing human foibles, humor 
which prevents him from over-estimating 
human virtues. To be reasonably just to 
his characters the novelist must possess 
at least a more than average share of both 
qualities. When both, as in Miss Aus- 
ten’s case, are equally balanced, and when, 
above all, the more wayward of the two 
instincts is held in check by an imperious 
artistic conscience, the result is perfect 
truth. But the artistic conscience — the 
power of self-restraint, the ability to hold 
the hand and to refrain from that last 
touch to which the undisciplined instinct 
of comedy so alluringly persuades us — 
this, after all, is the great thing to pos- 
sess, and the difficult thing to obey. To 
those who are at all capable of measuring 
the humorous possibilities of a situation 
or of a character, there is something no 
less surprising, and to some, perhaps, no 
less disappointing, than admirable in Miss 
Austen’s masterly reserve. Among all 
her delightful pieces of comic portraiture 
1 know of but one instance in which her 
sense of humor has overcome her fidelity 
to nature, and strict artistic truth has been 
sacrificed to the desire of heightening the 
absurdity of one of the most exquisitely 
absurd of moral grotesques. I refer to 
the character of Mr. Collins in “ Pride 
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and Prejudice.” Here it seems to me that, 
for the first and last time, she found the 
humors of one of her own creations irre- 
sistible, and allowed herself to be betrayed 
into a caricature of which, however, even 
the sternest of critics would be loth to 
part with a single ridiculous trait. It is 
this severe reserve of Miss Austen’s 
which makes her seem to some readers 
tame and colorless. Tosuch we can have 
nothing to offer but a recommendation of 
patience, and the assurance that, if ever 
they acquire the taste for this simplest 
and yet most delicate of literary diets, 
they will grow to wonder that their palates 
could ever have relished any coarser food. 

What, the question of course arises — 
what, in this day of universal novel-writ- 
ing, is the present position of the novel of 
manners? During the second quarter of 
the century it found, as every one knows, 
its most brilliant representative in the 
person of Thackeray. It would be pre- 
posterous to rank Miss Austen with 
Thackeray in respect of intellectual grasp, 
and both idle and invidious to attempt any 
comparative estimate of their respective 
styles of workmanship. In breadth, both 
of stroke and canvass, they differ vastly 
from each other, and Thackeray is yet 
further distinguished from Miss Austen 
in having travelled, and with signal suc- 
cess, beyond the region of the novel of 
manners into that of historic romance and 
imaginative study. Miss Austen not only 
never attempted anything like “* Esmond ” 
or * Barry Lyndon,” but she never finds 
occasion even for the accidental display 
of these peculiar qualities which make an 
“Esmond” or a “ Barry Lyndon” pos- 
sible. Yet in his other books, and those 
perhaps on which his fame most securely 
rests — in “ Pendennis,” in “ Vanity Fair,” 
in “ The Newcomes ” — one may describe 
him, subject to the reservation made a few 
pages back, as hardly less emphatically a 
novelist of manners than Miss Austen 
herself. His range of characters is of 
course larger than hers, but their caste, 
their order is the same — or, rather, it is 
the same, with an addition in Thackeray’s 
case which is practically no addition — 
that of the class of domestic servants; 
the butlers, footmen, valets, lady’s-maids, 
housekeepers whom he has sketched so 
admirably, but who really mix with, be- 
long to, and must be studied as adjuncts 
of those upper classes to whom, in other 
respects, his study was entirely confined. 
Thackeray, in short, lives, and will live, in 
our history as essentially the great novel- 
ist of manners of the period during which 
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he flourished —a period, be it remem- 
bered, which, among writers in the same 
order of fiction, included Disraeli (consid- 
ered from the non-political side of him) 
and (when he was not in the big bow-wow 
vein) the first Lord Lytton. 

The third quarter of the nineteenth 
century has been the flourishing time of 
perhaps the most popular novelist of man- 
ners who ever lived —the late Mr. Trol- 
lope; to whom no one can deny the merit 
of careful observation, and who, if he 
could have brought himself to recognize 
that a man may become a machine, that 
machines do not think, and that thought 
is as necessary as observation to intelli- 
gent portraiture, might have well deserved 
all the popularity which he achieved. 
Since Mr. Trollope’s death it would be 
hard to name any living representative of 
the school. Indeed, there is some reason 
to suspect that the school, as a school, has 
perished. In one sense almost every 
novelist we have is anovelist of manners ; 
in another sense, none of them are. That 
is to say, there is not an inventor of sun- 
sets and love-scenes, not a chronicler of 
“runs” and steeple-chases, not a delinea- 
tor of theatrical life and character, not 
a feminine diarist of the doings of the 
wicked guardsman, who would not be se- 
riously offended at the imputation that he 
or she fails in the accurate portraiture of 
contemporary manners; but, on the other 
hand, all of them —* spooning ” novelists, 
sporting novelists, theatrical novelists — 
are concerned with scenery, passion, inci- 
dent frst, and with manners afterwards. 
They all make grandly nonchalant pre- 
tences of knowingness in the ways of the 
world in general, and of modern society 
in particular ; but where the novel of man- 
ners has not degenerated in their hands 
into that very different article, the “ fash- 
ionable novel” — where it does not recall 
the vulgarity without recalling the unques- 
tionable cleverness of the once famous 
Mrs. Gore, it is hardly to be recognized 
for what it professes to be. The novel of 
modern life and society, in so far as it 
does not rely for its attractions on mere 
sensational incident, is generally a study 
of male and female character — mostly, 
indeed, of one male and one female char- 
acter — with a few elaborate sketches of 
scenery for a background, and a clumsy 
caricature of some two or three well-known 
contemporary personages thrown in to 
give it an air of actuality. The close, 
objective study of social ¢yfes— not of 
their superficial peculiarities only, but of 
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ing a lost art. Where, indeed, are we to 
look for the observation, the humor, to 
say nothing of the wisdom, which was 
brought to bear upon this branch of the 
art of fiction by its great masters in the 
past? We have but one living novelist 
with the adequate intellectual equipment ; 
but Mr. George Meredith is poet, philoso- 
pher, and politician, as well as novelist, 
and we must be satisfied, I suppose, that 
brilliant studies of manners form an ele- 
ment, and an element only, in his varied 
and stimulating work. For the rest we 
have pretty writers in abundance, and a 
few of genuine power in the creation of 
individual character. But the generalizing 
eye, the penetrative humor, and the genial 
breadth of sympathy which is needed to 
portray the social pageant as a whole, ap- 
pear to be gifts which are becoming rarer 
and rarer among us every day. 
H. D. TRAILL. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE SUMATRA COLONIZATION COMPANY. 


ALL Jack’s best feelings were awakened, 
and his pride was piqued besides. He 
warmed up very easily to the luxury of 
doing a kind action; and here was sucha 
chance as he had scarcely hoped for, and 
would certainly never have again. To 
know that he had been able to befriend 
Grace and her father, would be a constant 
source of happiness for years to come; 
nor was he sorry to have the opportunity 
of so far clearing scores with Ralph 
Leslie. Moreover, it was much to him to 
play the patron to such a man as Moray 
— the deus ex machina to such a girl as 
Grace. If he did not rise to the opportu- 
nity, it should not be his fault; and the 
immediate question was how to set about 
It. 

Never, when he had been planning and 
scheming for himself, had his quick and 
busy brain been so active as when he 
strolled meditatively out of Whitehall 
through the Horse Guards and made his 
way across St. James’s Park. He chose 
to dine by himself in a quiet corner of the 
coffee-room of the Blue Posts, that his 
meditations might not be interrupted by 
club gossip; and when he dropped late in 
the evening into the smoking-room at the 


| Junior Carlton, of which establishment he 


their inner being — appears to be becom-| had lately become a member, his plan 
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of operations was pretty well arranged. 
What with his sanguine spirits and a pint 
of the old port of “the Posts’,” he began 
already to feel tolerably confident; though 
his hopes were vague enough, and he 
looked forward to rebuffs, and even to 
mortifications. But what of that? Qué 
veut la fin, veut les moyens. He was not 
asking for himself, and he would resign 
himself to put up with unpleasantness. 

But man proposes and the higher powers 
overrule. Jack attained his object with 
the minimum of effort —in fact, by an 
almost incredible stroke of good fortune, 
though he plumed himself, with some 
reason, on a bit of diplomacy which might 
have touched more scrupulous con- 
sciences. 

There were sundry smokers scattered 
about the smoking-room, singly or in 
groups; and the eyes of the new-comer 
rested at once on a consequential individ- 
ual seated by himself. No less a man 
than Sir Stamford Scraper, chairman of 
three great companies, and director of 
three times as many more. Jack knew 
Sir Stamford pretty well —had met him 
repeatedly at Winstanley’s table or else- 
where, and disliked him. On this occa- 
sion, in answer to a rather condescending 
nod and sign, our friend strolled up to him. 
Nay, when Sir Stamford favored him with 
four stiff fingers, he pressed them with 
cordiality. 1t was much for Sir Stamford 
to give as many as fotr fingers to any man 
under the rank of a wealthy peer or a 
governor of the Bank of England — more 
especially to one so young as our friend ; 
but Jack, in other circumstances, would 
have resented not having the thumb as 
well. 

“Glad to see you, Venables,” said the 
great man very affably ; and as he made 
room on the couch beside him, Jack ac- 
cepted the proffered seat, and rang for 
coffee and cigarettes. 

“And how has the world been using 
you, Venables?” the other went on, with 
the undertone of patronage that was so in- 
tensely irritating. 

“ Fairly enough, as times go,” answered 
Jack lightly, swallowing down his rising 
annoyance as a morsel of the humble-pie 
he had made up his mind for. He meant 
to turn the conversation towards business 
matters; for one of his companion’s great 
companies had its operations in the far 
East — and here was the very opening he 
wanted. 

“ Fairly enough ;” and though it suited 
him to keep his temper and be civil, as it 
would not at all serve his purpose to be 
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crowed over, he began slightly to swag- 
ger, and to be more confidential than he 
would otherwise have been. He had to 
remind the big speculator that he was 
something more than Winstanley’s right- 
hand man; that he might be considered a 
rising power in the City circles himself, 
having done remarkably well in a wonder- 
fully short time. 

“ Ay, one other bit of luck I have had, 
by the way,” he added, by way of post- 
script to a rather romantic story of suc- 
cessful enterprise, and as if this uncon- 
sidered trifle had almost escaped his rec- 
ollection. ‘One other bit of luck I have 
had, and all the pleasanter that it came of 
a hit among the Yankees.” 

And then he gave a sketch of the affairs 
of the silver mine which made Sir Stam- 


ford open the eyes of envy and admiration, 


and regard his young acquaintance with 
greater consideration than before. He 
was one of those men who identify good 
luck with great practical talents — a mis- 
take into which neither Winstanley nor 
Mr. Venables was at all likely to fall. Sir 
Stamford had been dining alone, too, or at 
least in company of a bottle of the club’s 
best Burgundy; and altogether he was 
more inclined to talk than usual. To do 
him justice, he had much too high an 
opinion of himself to hesitate to mention 
any mistakes he might have made or any 
misfortunes he might have met with. But 
he thought it might be useful if this clever 
and pushing young man would play jackal 
to his lion in moments perdus. 

“Qh yes! there will be ups and downs 
in speculation. Hitherto you seem to 
have had all the ups; the more reason for 
your looking out for some of the downs. 
And I don’t mind owning that I have hada 
sharpish experience of them of late, 
though I may boast that I have done 
better than most people. You know the 
story of those electric-lighting compa- 
nies?” 

For Sir Stamford had notoriously 
bought a variety of patents cheap; and 
having transferred his concessions to sun- 
dry companies (limited), had made great 
profits by the original transactions. How 
far he had subsequently burned his fingers 
with the shareholders, when premiums 
had vanished away like smoke, and shares 
fallen like mercury in the frosts of Decem- 
ber, was a question that had been much 
discussed in the City articles. 

“As weli as any outsider can. But be- 
tween you and me, Sir Stamford, you must 
permit me to doubt whether so shrewd a 
financier as you has not succeeded in keep- 
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ing on the weather-gage. Let the storms 
blow as they will, some folks have the 
knack of floating ashore, and saving the 
bulk of their little property besides.” 

Sir Stamford, as Jack had surmised, 
felt flattered rather than annoyed. To 
any man of sensitive honor, the question- 
able compliment would have been a gross 
insult; but promoters and professional 
financiers have codes of morality of their 


wn. 

“ Well, Mr. Venables, between you and 
me, as you say, perhaps I have not done 
so very badly. All the same, I have made 
far less than I had reason to expect; and 
so far the electric mania has been disap- 
pointing. It is all a question of time, of 
course; but I have no fancy for the phi- 
lanthropy that is to serve posterity. And 
I really thought only a year ago that we 
had cut the gas pipes and turned off the 

as.” 

“ Everything comes to him who waits,” 
remarked Jack sententiously. ‘ You re- 
member the favorite saying of the late 
French emperor. And you are as likely 
to live for another quarter of a century as 
any man I know.” 

It was another stroke of dexterous flat- 
tery. Sir Stamford, who was of a some- 
what sanguine complexion, and apoplec- 
tic, dreaded death as much as any man 
who has consecrated himself to the ex- 
clusive worship of Mammon. He liked 
Mr. Venables more and more; he mar- 
velled that he had been so long blind to 
his best qualities. 

“That threadbare bit of comfort might 
be all very well, if we could all hope to 
live to the age of Methuselah. But in 
the mean while things will keep going 
wrong, and somehow it may take a deuce 
of a time to bring them round again. You 
know something of the half-yearly reports 
of joint-stock companies in difficulties?” 

““As I trust none of yours are. I am 
not talking, of course, of the electrical 
illumination, which certainly seems to be 
pretty well quenched for the present.” 

“Well, no; not exactly in difficulties. 
But somehow a man like me, who has 
interests all over the world, must live in 
perpetual fear and trembling when he is 
out of the swing of good luck. If he 
open an evening paper, there may be a 
snake in the pages to sting him.” And 
Sir Stamford crumpled up viciously a 
copy of the St. Fames’s Gazette which lay 
on the table beside his coffee cup. 

“*No bad news in the St. Fames’s, is 
there?” asked Jack indifferently. 

“Not precisely bad news; but still 
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there is a worrying telegram. You know 
I am chairman of the Sumatra Coloniza- 
tion Company?” 

“Everybody who is anybody knows 
that.” 

“Well, the Sumatra has a magnificent 
field before it. With fair fortune and 
able management, it might follow in the 
footsteps of the old East India Compa- 
D Shad 
“T have always thought you never 
showed your penetration more conspicu- 
ously than when you accepted the direc- 
tion of that magnificent enterprise. You 
may annex an archipelago of spice-bearing 
islands to the imperial crown of England. 
You may crush the Dutch — a slow-going 
race of dam-diggers — out of competition 
with us. You may not only enrich your- 
self, your friends, and your shareholders 
beyond the dreams of avarice, but you 
may be handed down to history through 
all generations as the Hastings of some 
future Macaulay.” 

Jack pulled himself up in the flood tide 
of his eloquence, because he feared he 
might be fooling Sir Stamford beyond the 
topofhis bent. He need have entertained 
no apprehensions of the kind. Sir Stam- 
ford knew little of Lord Macaulay, and 
less of Warren Hastings; but he believed 
that Jack meant to be complimentary, and 
no amount of incense could sicken him. 

“Yes, yes; I know, | know. And you 
may be sure I had thought of all that. 
And, on my soul and conscience, the div- 
idends may be stupendous; for the scheme 
is a sound one as ever was devised. The 
last reports were as promising as could 
be imagined; and I was actually counting 
my chickens as I walked up to this club.” 

“And what may have happened to in- 
terfere with the hatching?” 

“‘ Nothing very serious, to be sure; but 
all is thrown back into uncertainty. Ina 
colonization scheme like ours, everything 
depends on the man to whom we must 
confide its local working. There is no 
telegraph beyond Penang; so our resi- 
dent, factotum, or plenipotentiary is prac- 
tically master of the situation. I had 
found an excellent man — Chamberlain, 
an old Indian political agent and a dash- 
ing cavalry officer. He knew all about 
the administration of native territory; he 
could have drilled semi-savage levies, and 
commanded them. He was honest as the 
day besides, and yet biddable; and I 
thought I had seldom made a happier hit.” 

“ And now?” 

“And now, after really a comfortable 
little dinner, when I settle myself to sip- 
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ping the last glass of the Chambertin, I 
call for the evening paper by way of di- 
gestive. I knew I should see a rise in 
Mexican preferences, and so I did— 
when, turning over the page, there is a 
telegram from Penang. Chamberlain has 
slipped through our hands, and gone and 
died of jungle fever.” 

“Hard lines upon you, and not over- 
pleasant for Colonel Chamberlain!” Jack 
spoke carelessly, that he might collect 
his thoughts. The ball had been actually 
tossed into his hands; now his business 
was to play it back to the best advantage. 

“It’s bad for Chamberlain, no doubt 
—or for his widow,” said Sir Stamford 
peevishly; “but why did he assure us 
that his constitution was fever-proof? I 
remember his very words, and I must say 
he has behaved badly. Only see the po- 
sition he has left us in. It’s not easy 
putting one’s hand on the right man at a 
day’s notice. Should we find him, he will 
have ever so many preparations to make 
before he sails. And every day is of 
vital consequence, for we have not a head 
that is worth counting in the settlement.” 

Sir Stamford looked to Jack for some 
answer; but Jack sat silent, and in deep 
abstraction. His cigarette had burned 
almost down to his lips; but even that 


failed to rouse him from his profound re- 


flection. Sir Stamford watched him curi- 
ously; then grew impatient; and finally 
ejaculated an impetuous “ Well?” 

Then Jack started out of his dream, 
with an admirably feigned blending of 
confusion and apology. 

“ Forgive me, Sir Stamford; but to tell 
the truth, I was thinking over a wild idea 
that flashed across me. There are strange 
coincidences in this sublunary world, and 
our meeting to-night may have been any- 
thing rather than fortuitous. Who knows? 
The fate of ever so many people may de- 
pend on it.” 

Sir Stamford cared little for the mob of 
people, but he was deeply concerned in 
the fate of one promoter. He was really 
interested; he hung upon Jack’s lips, 
which were not particularly quick to open. 
When Jack did open them, if his speech 
was not of gold, it fell like a tolerable 
imitation of that precious metal. 

“As it happens, I believe I know the 
very man you want. The worst is, that 
there is literally no hope of engaging 
him.” 

“Who in the world do you mean? — 
not Hobbler? I had thought of him; 
but he is booked already for the govern- 
ment of northern Australia.” 
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*“Hobbler! pooh! pooh! Forgive me, 
Sir Stamford, but I am surprised. Hob- 
bler, as no one knows better than you, is 
a simple martinet among upper clerks — 
a mere man of routine —only fitted to go 
in leading-strings, and then likely enough 
to come to grief. No, | was thinking of 
a very different individual; but then, like 
Hobbler, he is booked already.” 

“ Let me hear his name at any rate?” 

“I mean David Moray of Glenconan, a 
great landed proprietor in the north of 
Scotland, who made a large fortune, be- 
sides, in mercantile pursuits in China.” 

“1 know him,” answered Sir Stamford, 
and his face fell. “I have met him at 
Winstanley’s, and I did not think much 
of him. To be sure, he did understand 
something about the East, for I remem- 
ber his waking up ona discussion about 
Chinese tariffs. But he had little to say 
about anything else, and I heard he had 
come to utter grief in that Scottish bank 
business. He is a connection of yours, 
by the way,” added Sir Stamford suspi- 
ciously. 

“He zs a connection of mine —a near 
connection, and a great friend; and that 
perhaps is your only chance of securing 
his invaluable services. Don’t imagine 
for a moment that I am pressing them on 
you. Should anything of the kind come 
round to Moray, he would send both you 
and me to the mischief. He is the most 
independent-minded man I ever met, and 
the shrewdest ; with extraordinary fertility 
of resource, and exceptional decision of 
character, ” 

“Yet he has been fool enough to lose 
his fortune in that ridiculous bank.” 

“To compromise it, and without the 
slightest indiscretion on his own part.’ 
Jack explained all the circumstances. 
“ And now he has laid new plans, and set 
his face as a flint to carry them out; if 
we can induce him to alter them in any 
way, it can only be by working on him 
through his daughter.” 

And Jack explained again, with certain 
amplifications and reservations. “I bet 
ten to one you don’t enlist him,” he went 
on; “so I may tell you what I know him 
to be, without the slightest false delicacy. 
In the first place, he is a man of the nicest 
honor, whose word would be better than 
his bond to his employers. At this mo- 
ment he has resigned the fruits of a life’s 
labor rather than owe a shilling beyond 
what he can pay. Quixotic, between you 
and me. But what will you have? No 
man is absolutely perfect, and perfect hon- 
esty should be a useful quality in your 
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factotum. But honorable as he is, he is a 
shrewd man of the world, and has been 
gathering experience all his days in an 
unruffled course of successful adventures. 
He used to be hand in glove with every 
prince and potentate between the Chinese 
ports and the Straits Settlements. His 
fame would go before him to Sumatra, if 
it has not been published there long ago. 
He is the very man to turn your resources 
to account, — copper, gold, and diamonds 
—coal, cotion, nutmegs, cinnamon, and 
all the rest of it. He could make the 
coolies and the working folks love him 
like their father; he would put down dis- 
turbances with the strong hand; he would 
deal summarily with the Dutch preten- 
sions they have no power toenforce. But 
what am I dreaming of, and why should I 
tantalize you? Moray has booked a pas- 
sage for Singapore in the Fire King, and 
he is not a man to go back from his plans. 
A pity, isn’t it? But it cannot be helped. 
But God bless me, Sir Stamford, I must 
bid you good-night! Your agreeable con- 
versation has carried me on to 11.30, and 
I have an appointment in Lombard Street 
to-morrow before I turn upin Whitehall.” 

“A moment, Venables —just a mo- 
ment. Really I have had no time to 
think. And you say there is no hope of 
treating with Mr. Moray?” 

** None whatever, so do not bother about 
it. Iam really sorry I said anything on 
the subject. Unless, indeed,” said Jack 
coming back to his companion, whose 
slow meditations were outstripped by his 
volubility — ‘‘ unless, indeed, as I said be- 
fore, anything were to be done through 
his daughter; and that seems like seeth- 
ing the kid in its mother’s milk — seduc- 
ing Moray through the domestic affec- 
tions. Well, good-night.” 

“What a hurry you arein! Sit down 
fora moment. You aretalking nonsense 
when you speak of seducing him through 
the affections. If we chose to engage 
him, we should make it worth his while — 
worth any man’s while—that I can tell 
jou. 

“ Make it worth his while!” repeated 
Jack slowly, subsiding into his seat again. 
** Make it worth his while! Well, as we 
are upon the subject, you may give me a 
notion, once for all, of the terms the Com- 
pany would be willing to offer. They 
would not sway Moray from a settled reso- 
lution by a hair’s-breadth ; but they might 
possibly be used as arguments by his 
daughter —and, believe me, that Miss 
Moray will be our best advocate.” Un- 
observed by Sir Stamford, it will be seen 
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that Jack had assumed a tacit solidarity of 
common interest. 

On that hint and in his excitement Sir 
Stamford spoke, naming terms which 
would have made Jack open his eyes had 
he not by an effort half closed them lan- 
guidly. 

“ That might do,” he observed sleepily. 

“Do! I should think so, indeed,” 
growled Sir Stamford. 

“Yes; that might possibly do. But 
there would be another point, and of more 
importance than mere pecuniary consid- 
erations.” 

“ And what may that be?” 

“ Moray would insist upon having his 
hands unfettered, to act as agent and resi- 
dent under unlimited responsibility, for 
which he must, of course, be ready to 
answer. I need hardly say, that at that 
distance from headquarters, the stipula- 
tion will be entirely in your own interest. 
But as you and I know Moray better than 
the Board of Directors — as, in fact, he 
would be nominated through your influ- 
ence, as your own man—it must be un- 
derstood that he may count upon you for 
arranging that.” 

“Can you put off your engagement in 
the City to-morrow morning?” demanded 
Sir Stamford abruptly. 

“Tt would be awkward and most incon- 
venient; but I dare say I could manage 
it — that is to say, if I thought it would 
help you over your difficulty.” 

“ Come to my house, then, at ten o’clock, 
and I will give you a more decided an- 
swer, so far as a single member of the 
Board may speak. It would be altogether 
opposed to my way of doing business to 
settle matters of such importance in a 
club smoking-room, close upon the stroke 
of twelve.” 

“ Hooked, by Jove!” ejaculated Jack, 
in an outburst of self-complacency and 
gratitude, as, taking leave of the City mag- 
nate on the club steps, he saw him safely 
ensconced in his brougham. “I don’t 
think he is likely to break away — but 
there is no knowing; and I wish the 
morning’s interview were well over. What 
fools some sharp fellows are, to be sure! 
though he may thank his stars if he gets 
Glenconan for his president.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE COMPANY’S NEW RESIDENT. 


LITTLE did Moray think, as he went 
down the steps at the Fenchurch Street 
Station one dreary day in November to 
take a train to the docks to revisit the Fire 
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King, with feelings strongly in sympathy 
with that most dismal of metropolitan sta- 
tions — little did he think that at the very 
moment he was the subject of an animated 
discussion at the Board of the Sumatra 
Colonization Company. So it was, how- 
ever: Sir Stamford had “taken him up;” 
and Sir Stamford invariably managed to 
have his way with his fellow-directors. 
After what we have seen of him, it need 
not be said that he was far from an able 
man; but he made none the worse chair- 
man on that account, as chairmengo. He 
had the knack of using other men’s brains ; 
and now he was driving home all the argu- 
ments with which Jack had primed him 
two evenings before and in their subse- 
quent interviews. Indeed he would have 
produced Mr. Venables in court, had he 
not feared to betray himself as the mouth- 
piece of amere boy. Jack would have been 
immensely flattered to hear how the chair- 
man echoed and re-echoed him. Of course 
Sir Stamford had been brought to believe 
in his new protégé, and was persuaded that 
in sending Moray on this mission he was 
doing his best for Sir Stamford Scraper 
and his shareholders. 

“ A man of iron, gentlemen —a consti- 
tution case hardened by long exposure in 
the East —an unrivalled knowledge of the 
Oriental trade —a personal acquaintance 
with half the potentates there. A born 
leader of other men — always predisposed 
to peace from his mercantile training, but 
ready to fight should fighting be indispen- 
sable — easy-natured, but with extraordy 
nary determination of will — great readi- 
ness of resource —the hand of iron un- 
der the glove of silk — the sort of autocrat 
who will keep things straight with the 
European settlers, and will be worshipped 
by the natives. Then heis a gentleman 
of family and powerful political connec- 
tions — a circumstance which, I need not 
remind you, may save us, should there be 
difficulties raised at home as to our work- 
ing the charter.” 

* You know him well, then? ” asked one 
old gentleman innocently. He was an 
ex-coloniai governor, verging on dotage. 

Sir Stamford coughed, but was equal to 
the occasion. 

“Mr. Moray has lived much abroad, 
Sir George. I cannot boast of so close a 
personal acquaintance as | should desire. 
But I appreciate his high character thor- 
oughly, and am glad to say we have nota 
few intimate friends in common.” 

In short, as the upshot of the proceed- 
ings, the Board passed a unanimous reso- 
lution that it would be eminently desir- 
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able in the interests of the company to 
engage the services of David Moray, Es- 
quire of Glenconan, as their acting man- 
ager and residentinthe East. The Board 
further granted its chairman discretionary 
powers to conduct the negotiations — ap- 
pointing a special meeting for an early day 
to receive and confirm his report. 

The first impulse of Jack Venables when 
he had carried off a triumph so brilliant 
and unexpected, was to rush away to his 
cousin with the joyful news. On second 
thoughts, he resolved to restrain himself, 
and by asublime effort of self-sacrifice de- 
cided to say nothing to her in the mean 
time. Sir Stamford’s advances to her 
father would be more of an agreeable sur- 
prise; and it would be the better, for the 
scheme that lay so near to her heart, that 
she should be ignorant of the company’s 
proposals. She would know well enough 
and soon enough who had aided her so 
effectually ; and alas! and after all, what 
did it matter? 

Moray had come back from the Vic- 
toria Docks almost at the same hour as 
before; and the lunch had, if possible, 
been rather more melancholy than on the 
former occasion. The day of departure 
was drawing nigh; his determination was 
firm as ever; and Grace, to her sad dis- 
appointment, had heard not a word from 
Jack. ‘He may have been able to do 
nothing for us,” she thought. “I hardly 
hoped that hecould. But at all events, he 
might have sent a message to say he had 
not forgotten us ” — when a lumbering ba- 
rouche drove up to the door, and a bulky 
footman, descending from the box, per- 
formed a tremendous cacophony on the 
knocker, which was out of all proportion 
to the size of the house. 

“Sir. Stamford Scraper!” ejaculated 
Moray, glancing at the card. “I know 
the man by name; he is on the direction 
of no end of companies. Made a fortune, 
they say, and perhaps lost it again, by elec 
tric lighting. What can he possibly want 
with me? Ask the gentleman to walk up- 
stairs.” 

Grace muttered something unintelligi- 
ble, and clasped her hands nervously un- 
der the table. “A message from Jack,” 
she thought to herself; and she was sen- 
sible of something like a cold perspira- 
tion. Whether she had suffered or been 
happy, she would have found it hard to 
tell, during the mortal hour and a quarter 
during which her father remained clos- 
eted with his visitor. 

Yet the main points of the business be- 
tween the gentlemen had been settled 
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promptly enough. With all his “ bump- 
tiousness,” which may be used for want of 
a better word, Sir Stamford was enough 
of a man of the world to be able to unite 
suavity to dignity when it suited him. He 
thought too well of himself to be a vulgar 
toady; but he could be winningly cour- 
teous to his superiors or to men whom he 
hoped to use. And Jack had sounded 
Glenconan’s trumpet to such purpose, that 
Siz Stamford came prepared to soothe 
the chieftain’s Highland pride. Nothing 
could be in better taste than his self-in- 
troduction; there was a happy mixture of 
respect with courtly friendliness. 

“The object of my visit must be my 
apology for presenting myself unceremo- 
niously; though I need hardly say how 
gratified I feel at any opportunity which 
enables me to improve my acquaintance 
with Mr. Moray. We have met at dinner 
more than once, as perhaps you may re- 
member.” 

Moray, as it happened, did not remem- 
ber; but he bowed, and begged his vis- 
itor to be seated. Thereupon Sir Stam- 
ford, full of his purpose, went straight to 
his point without circumlocution. 

It would be little tosay that Moray was 
taken aback; he was astounded. By this 
time he thought he had pretty nearly 
“dree’d his penance,” as the Scotch say, 
for any indiscretions of his early youth. 
And in the thick darkness that had been 
gathering about him — in the dismal sense 
of approaching separation from all in the 
world he loved most dearly, — he ‘had be- 
gun to doubt of a beneficent Providence. 
He had striven his best to acquiesce in 
its decrees’; he had reminded himself that 
he was being purged of the faults he had 
lamented. All the same, he had been 
murmuring; and for the life of him, he 
could not help it. The friends in whom 
he had trusted had failed him—they had 
given him little but fair words; and he 
had taken his passage for the East in des- 
peration and as a is adler, with the pros- 
pect of groping in the decline of his life 
after the fortune he had followed in his 
youth so cheerily. 

Now all seemed likely to change as by 
an enchanter’s spell, and the recollection 
of his doubts and fears humiliated him. 
Faithless and unbelieving, the way had 
nevertheless been opened up; and the 
worldly-minded and prosaic Sir Stamford 
was the messenger selected by Provi- 
dence. Such a post as the smooth-spoken 
baronet came to offer him was the very 
position he would have desired. It of- 
fered his ambition noble opportunities; it 
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left his arms free; he might do much to 
retrieve his fortunes and secure a compe- 
tency for his beloved daughter; he might 
do more in a few years as a benevolent 
despot in the Malay Archipelago, than he 
could accomplish as a private individual 
though a lifetime in East ".ondon. For 
the bank, devouring monster as it might 
be, could hardly swallow more than he at 
present possessed. Had Sir Stamford 
known all, he might have spared much of 
his breath; he had caught his fish ere the 
net had well been cast. 

But knowing nothing of what was pass-. 
ing in Moray’s mind —and as the canny 
Scot, though perfectly civil, retained his 
mask and kept his own sage counsel — 
Sir Stamford was lavish of satisfactory 
pledges. 

“I need not say,” he went on confiden- 
tially, “that I am aware we must pay for 
such a man as you. It would be the worst 
economy driving too close a bargain with 
any gentleman we send out on so impor- 
tant a mission. You must know some- 
thing of the resources we hope to de- 
velop; and if we are to achieve a great 
success, they ought to be developed speed- 
ily. In our territory of Sarambang which 
stretches along the seacoast for fifty miles 
or more, and covers heaven only knows 
how many square leagues, the natural 
riches, I believe, are practically inestima- 
ble. We can grow anything from cotton 
and sugar to cloves, cinnamon, and nut- 
megs. The streams that may be applied 
to purposes of irrigation run sometimes 
over sands of gold, or more often through 
the deep alluvial deposits containing the 
germs of still greater natural riches.” 
There Sir Stamford, in opening the flood- 
gates of his eloquence, was quoting from 
the company’s original prospectus — 
which, be it said by the way, was based 
on reports more reliable than is generally 
the case in similar productions. 

As Moray listened with close attention, 
from time to time throwing in an observa- 
tion or asking a question, the chairman 
came to believe in him more and more. 
He had evidently all the threads of Orien- 
tal commerce at his finger-ends ; he would 
know how to pull them in time and place. 
Thence Sir Stamford passed on to the 
political situation. There were native 
chiefs to be conciliated or subsidized, as 
;economically as possible. There were 
formidable neighbors, with hereditary 
| piratical proclivities, who must either be 
|kept at bay or crushed in case of need. 
There was the Dutch government, which 
, Claimed a shadowy sovereignty over great 
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part of the great island of Sumatra, even 
in districts whither it had never sent a 
soldier, and where it had never shown its 
tricolor. The Dutch had no well-founded 
pretension to any part of the lands em- 
braced in the company’s concession. 
Nevertheless they might possibly give 
trouble, as there was little question they 
would desire to do. 

On that dark and delicate political 
ground, Moray showed himself even more 
at home than in commercial matters. 

“IT ought to know the Malay nature,” 
he said; “I have lived and fought and 
traded among Malays for a good part of 
my life.” 

Then he went on to talk of the intrica- 
cies of Straits politics, which would be 
useful precedents for conducting affairs 
in Sumatra. “For those Malay princes,” 
he. went on, “are pretty much the same 
all over the world. Fanatics in religion 
when it suits their purpose, though their 
creed sits lightly enough on their con- 
sciences; pirates ever willing to make 
prey of the weak, always ready to knock 
under to resolution and rifled guns; and 
ruling their subjects with such a rod of 
iron, that their subjects are always eager 
to slip their necks out of the collar. No- 
where is honesty a better policy with all 
classes, so long as honesty is backed up 
5 pluck, and power, and unflinching 

As he uttered that uncompromising 
maxim, his rugged features and honest 
grey eyes lighted up withso sterna gleam 
of determination that Sir Stamford for the 
moment was afraidof him. Consequently 
he respected him more and more; though 
he felt like the lion-tamer who had got 
hold of a noble animal, that on the faint- 
= provocation might turn again and rend 
lim, 

He by no means liked being overawed, 
and was not sorry to change the subject, 
now he was persuaded that the future of 
the company was safe in the firm hands 
to which he was to confide it. 

“ Well, my dear sir, there will doubtless 
be details to be discussed with the direct- 
ors. They will like to have their say on 
the subject, though we may consider 
everything practically settled. In fact 
they have given me carte blanche to treat, 
by a unanimous resolution of the Board. 
And I can hardly perhaps pay a higher 
tribute to your business qualities when | 
remind you, that though you have gained 
my entire confidence, not a word has 
passed between us as to pay and appoint- 
ments.” 





Moray laughed. 

“It is an oversight I should never have 
deemed I could be guilty of. It is not 
my habit — be assured of that. But gue 
voulez vous? For a year or two now, | 
have been out of the way of trading ; ” and 
he added, with a somewhat melancholy 
smile, “1 was learning to comport myself 
as a gentleman of fortune. Moreover, I 
was persuaded by your talk from the first, 
that such a company under a chairman of 
such intelligent views could not fail to be 
sufficiently liberal. And I am bound to 
add,” he went on, in a burst of his natural 
frankness, “that the situation you offered 
suited my ideas so well, that the pay, im- 
portant as it is, became somewhat of a 
secondary consideration.” 

Nothing could have shown the progress 
that Moray had made in the dogmatic 
opinion of the self-important chairman, 
than the fact that this rash avowal did not 
affect him unfavorably. The day before, 
it would have been a good reason for 
lowering the terms; now, if anything, it 
tended toraise them. He had hit upon 
the shrewdest of men of the world, who 
would, notwithstanding, set the interests 
of the company before his own. After 
all, a trifle of pay more or less meant 
nothing to the personal dividends of the 
chairman; while a man who could make 
the company flourish was veritably a pearl 
of inestimabie price. 

“ Well, the matter has been left in some 
measure in my hands, and perhaps you 
may have seen by this time that I am not 
one to haggle with such a man as you. 
What say you to a fixed allowance of 
£2,500 per annum? There is a govern- 
ment house, and a monthly allowance 
which you may fix yourself to cover the 
table — for you will be expected to enter- 
tain your subordinates, and give your 
secretary, etc., the run of your larder. 
Besides that, you have two per cent. on 
the net profits of all exports from the set- 
tlement. At the lowest figures of late 
years, it should come to nearly as much 
as your fixed salary; with management 
like yours it may be ever so much more. 
So give me your hand on it, and let us 
clench our bargain.” 

Moray gave his hand and gripped that 
of the other man with a fervor that touched 
him in more ways than one. He felt in- 
clined to blow his smarting fingers; and 
at the same time, he liked the warmth of 
the grasp. It seemed to him as if this 
lion of the jungles was licking the liberal 
hand that fed him. A thought occurred 
to him on the spur of the moment. 
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“ And now, my dear Mr. Moray, that 
we are friends for life, I hope, as well as 
political and commercial partners, may I 
beg a favor of you in the name of the 
Board? It strikes me that, in the inter- 
ests of the shareholders and their shares, 
an appointment like this should be sol- 
emnized with some ceremony. Will you 
give us the pleasure of your company at 
a little banquet before you sail? Place, 
the Albion in Aldersgate Street; time, to 
be arranged in consultation with my col- 
leagues.” 

Moray made a wry face; but it was no 
time to stand upon trifles. “ Of course I 
shall come, and with great pleasure, Sir 
Stamford, since you ask me. But I must 
warn you that, like Moses, I am no ora. 
tor; and that if you parade your lawgiver 
and leader in public, you will show him to 
disadvantage.” 

“Oh, I will be your Aaron, and say any- 
thing you may leave unsaid,” returned 
Sir Stamford, with infinite readiness. ‘I 
don’t want to flatter you; but simply 
showing the leading shareholders the new 
resident will send up the shares in antici- 
pation of the future.” 

“ Be it as you will,” said Moray smiling. 
“If you think showing your Sumatra 
shareholders a Highland deer-stalker will 
have such an effect, it would be childish 
indeed torefuse to parade myself. But by 
the way, Sir Stamford, and at the risk of 
falling further in your good opinion, there 
is another question I had forgotten. I 
have been so absorbed in the object of 
your visit, that I have never asked to 
what or to whom I am indebted for it.” 

* Oh, ah, very true,” said Sir Stamford 
stammering. To tell the truth, in his sat- 
isfaction at having made prize of Moray, 
he had forgotten Mr. Venables, and was 
very willing to forget him. “Ah, very 
true; well, the fact is, that I had long 
known Mr. Moray most favorably by 
reputation. Mr. Winstanley, and other 
men connected with the East, have often 
spoken of you. But I confess it was a 
chance, more than anything else, that put 
our present fortunate arrangement into 
my head. I chanced to meet a young 
friend of mine and a connection of yours 
at aclub the other night — young Vena- 
bles. We got talking about Sumatra and 
Oriental trade, and somehow your name 
came up, The hint was enough for me, 
and on the hint I acted.” 

Moray saw it all, and his first impres- 
sion was one of mortification. The world 
had indeed been turned topsy-turvy with 


him, since the day, not so very long ago, | 
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when he had been patronizing an impetu- 
ous boy in the plenitude of his wealth and 
wisdom. Now the boy had “ been” and 
helped him to such a position as he had 
hardly dared tocovet. There was a pass- 
ing impulse to throw up the whole affair ; 
but then he thought of Grace, and almost 
simultaneously of good Jack Venables. 
To dream of refusing his help in the cir- 
cumstances —to reject his warm-hearted 
services on the score of his youth — could 
only be a temptation of the devil. What 
a pity it was that Grace could not love the 
boy, and lighten an almost intolerable 
load of obligation! Well, there was time 
to think about all that; and it reminded 
him that Grace must be on the tenter- 
hooks of expectation. Though they were 
living in very modest lodgings, it was only 
due to Sir Stamford, humbug as his last 
confession might make him appear, to in- 
troduce him formally to his daughter. 

And Grace’s gratitude and cordiality — 
for she had not, like her father, got a 
glimpse behind the scenes — confirmed 
the baronet in his friendly feelings. He 
thought the better of himself, if possible, 
for being in a position to patronize these 
interesting Drotégés. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE CUP AND THE LIP. 


“ Ou, Jack,” was all Grace’s greeting to 
her cousin when he made his appearance 
at the lodgings in Ebury Street, late in 
the afternoon, on the day of Sir Stam- 
ford’s call. At first her heart was too full 
for words; but her looks were more elo- 
quent than any speech could have been. 
She found her voice subsequently, and 
had enough to say; but that look and sim- 
ple ejaculation were more than sufficient 
for Mr. Venables. For once he stam- 
mered, and was almost as tongue-tied as 
she; for once he honestly tried to make 
little of his services, instead of magnifying 
them. It was waste of breath, and per- 
haps he was not sorry. Grace would not 
have it; she would not hear of the ar- 
rangement being due to a happy accident; 
nor did he care to boast of the subtle 
diplomacy by which he had brought Sir 
Stamford to the point, by judiciously be- 
fooling him. Remembering what she had 
refused him, and how he had repaid her, 
she glorified his generosity more and 
more, as her emotions fairly got the mas- 
tery. She hardly knew what she said, yet 
| her eyes said more than her lips. How 
far Leslie would have liked it, I cannot 
say. He would have been less than man 
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had he not been jealous; and never had 
his lady-love looked more beautiful. For 
once he was altogether out of her mind; 
yet all the time her heart was true to him. 
Had Jack been given over to his old self- 
seeking — had he been so far left to him- 
self, encouraged by her praises and her 
smiles, as to say a word of the old love, 
or to hint at the old suit, — he would have 
lost in one second ali he had gained. It 
was his grand disinterestedness she ex- 
alted and adored; and though she spoke 
of love, she only liked him. 

Nor did, Jack, who had been studying 
his cousin pretty closely of late, fail to 
comprehend her. All the same, he en- 
joyed those first-fruits of his kind action. 
He had made up his mind heroically to 
spare nothing in her service; it was no 
fault of his if success had come so easily, 
and it was only right that she should take 
the will for the deed. So, like a cat bask- 
ing in the sun, and being delightfully 
stroked and tickled, he rolled himself over 
metaphorically, and abandoned himself to 
the caresses. 

And as the French proverb says the 
appetite comes in eating, Jack enjoyed 
the luxury of doing good actions so much 
that he determined — again I follow the 
French — not to pull up ina path so se- 
ductive. Already an idea had flashed to 
his receptive brain, that he might hand- 
somely complete his work by coming to 
an understanding with Ralph Leslie. As 
to that he said nothing to Grace. He 
had learned already that in that Machia- 
vellian benevolence of his, silence and 
surprises were half the battle. 

Leslie had already heard the good news 
from Moray. He would have been more 
than mortal had he not received them 
with mingled feelings. He heartily con- 
gratulated his uncle and his friend; but 
he had a sickening sinking at the heart 
when he thought of himself and his for- 
tune. Moray seemed made independent 
of his sympathy and _ self-sacrifice — 
though of that, as he flattered himself, he 
felt unfeignedly glad. But on the other 
hand, although Moray had said nothing 
on the subject, he had a sad foreboding 
that Grace was to go from him; and God 
only knew what might happen in her ab- 
sence. He must leave everything to God; 
but meantime he must be content to suf- 
fer. Then how he did envy Jack Vena- 
bles! He almost feared that he hated 
him. There are some men born to luck 
in this world; while others are the hap- 
less victims of their destiny. He would 
have sacrificed everything he possessed 





to help his uncle and Grace. In fact, he 
had given up all he possessed, and was 
wearing himself out in a garret — it really 
was a tolerably comfortable set of rooms 
—that he might get a living by literature 
and poetry, when the fortunate Mr. Jack 
Venables swaggers in, and by the simple 
breath of his mouth changes everything 
as by enchantment. Truly the luck of 
some men was wonderful, and altogether 
out of proportion to their merits. 

Thus ruminating, he heard a familiar 
knock; and his impulse was to ring and 
bid the servant deny him. Second and 
better thoughts prevailed. “Let Jack 
come up and parade his good deeds; it 
is only the foretaste of my future suffer- 
ings.” 

Jack did come up; but he came in like 
a breath of June, rather than the rough 
March whirlwind Leslie had apprehended. 
His manner was almost deprecating; he 
was evidently ill at ease. 

* You have heard the news about Glen- 
conan?” he asked. 

“TI have; our uncle has just been with 
me. He well knew how deeply I was 
interested; and I need not say how glad 
I am.” 

But as he spoke, he felt he lied; and 
he knew well that his looks belied him. 
Jack smiled, and began to be more at his 
ease. 

“You are glad of course, because you 
always think of others before yourself; 
but between ourselves, and in the frank- 
ness of friendship, it brings rather a heavy 
blow on you.” ‘ 

“It is a sad separation, and I am sorry 
to see them go; but in the circumstances, 
I can conceive of nothing better for him.” 

“No doubt. And this engagement of 
his will be a blessing to Grace; for she 
will insist on his taking her with him, and 
I am persuaded he will not refuse.” 

“So I supposed,” exclaimed Leslie 
almost savagely. He winced under Jack’s 
remark, which he found equally true and 
ill-timed. 

It was the show of irritation for which 
Jack had manceuvred. He threw himself 
back in his chair, and looked full in his 
friend’s face. 

“My dear old fellow, let us have done 
once for all with this nonsense, which is 
unworthy of the like of us. Let us play 
our cards down on the table. I loved 
Grace dearly; I found she loved you pas- 
sionately, and only liked me; I have 
given her up. I knowin my conscience 
she has chosen wisely; I have never for- 
gotten that day above Loch Rosque. 
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You will have her for your wife and your 
life-companion, and an angel does not fall 
to the lot of every man. You surely do 
not grudge me the poor satisfaction of 
sparing her the separation from her fa- 
ther, and smoothing the way to her mar- 
riage.” 

“I never asked her for my wife,” mur- 
mured Leslie. 

“You have only to ask and to have: 
’tis I who tell you so; though it may be 
a work of supererogation confirming you 
in your convictions. Yes, you and Grace 
will be happy; and so shall I, in my own 
way and somewhat later.” 

Leslie, though wretched enough in the 
mean time, on his own account, felt a 
great pity for Jack at losing Grace, and, 
like Grace, was so deeply touched, that 
he felt it difficult to express himself. In 
his forgetfulness that circumstances had 
been fast moulding and purifying the 
other man, he reproached himself for hav- 
ing so much undervalued him. 

“You make far too much of that little 
affair on Loch Rosque. I only did what 
any one else might have done; and now, 
at all events, you have wiped off the 
score, and left a heavy balance on the 
other side.” 

“Let that flea stick to the wall, as Don- 
ald Ross would say. I know all about 
that day,and so does Donald. But I had 
well nigh forgotten what I have come 
specially to speak about. There is no 
time to be lost, as to making your arrange- 
ments for going out with the Morays.” 

“For going out with the Morays 
echoed Ralph. ‘ What in the world do 
you mean, Jack?” 

** What I say,” answered Jack sharply. 
“You have been our uncle’s right-hand 
man all through this bank business. You 
are engaged, or as good as engaged, to 
his daughter. You have nothing I know 
of to keep you now in this country —all 
the liquidation business can be done by 
deputy or correspondence; so, if I were 
in your shoes, I should volunteer for Su- 
matra.” 

“ And in what capacity, may I ask?” 
responded Leslie, half inquiringly, half 
incredulously. 

“Why, as the new resident’s secretary. 
The place, so far as I know, has not been 
yet filled up. It is quite indispensable 
that the president should have a secre- 
tary; and the Board, you may be certain, 
will not interfere with his choice.” 

Leslie sat silent and reflecting. The 
visions of bliss opened before him dazzled 
him; a long sea-voyage in the society of 
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Grace ; a family life under the roof with 
Grace and her father; the assurance that, 
should it please him to ask her hand, 
neither she nor yet her father would re- 
fuse it. And all this was planned for him 
by his generous rival, who could do more 
in his favor than any one else. He sat 
silent and reflecting still; but lest Jack 
should possibly deem him ungrateful, he 
reached out a hand. 

Whereupon Jack warmed up, becoming 
at once practical and playful. 

“Nothing in this world could have 
turned out more happily for you, my dear 
boy. The moment you get the appoint- 
ment — and that, as | need hardly repeat 
to you, is safe — for think what a blessing 
your collaboration will be to Glenconan, 
— the moment you get the appointment, 
your marriage is as good as arranged. It 
is all a question of delicacy and the oppor- 
tune moment. Then your health comes 
in. You know what Cutler told you — 
that you were as strong as I, or Glenconan, 
or Donald Ross, but that change of scene 
and distraction from care were imperative. 
Well, by what we propose, your anxieties 
disappear; and as for change of scene, 
you will have enough of that in all con- 
science. I don’t know how that poem of 
yours may have progressed. I am quite 
sure that if you stay on in town, it might 
be your elegy and inscribed on your tomb- 
stone; but only think of the inspirations 
you may draw from moonlight and cool 
shadows under the noonday blaze in the 
spice-groves of the south and the tropical 
forests!” 

Leslie smiled, and naturally yielded to 
the seductions. 

“ But you are aware how Moray’s diffi- 
culties arose ; and you know, too, that duty 
bids me see him through them.” 

“Perhaps; though that is a question 
for casuists. But how, may I ask, can you 
help him better, while his liquidation 
hangs on hand and drags on, than by ac- 
cepting a certain income with free quar- 
ters, and leaving your leisure moments at 
liberty for literary pursuits? You have 
been living, as I know, parsimoniously on 
your rental. Now you may leave it to ac- 
cumulate against contingencies.” Besides, 
if you owe something to your notions of 
honor, you owe much more to Grace. 
How would she feel when her father’s af- 
fairs are straightened out, as I have no 
doubt they will be, if you had made an 
unhappy despatch of yourself in the mean 
time by working or worrying yourself to 
death?” 

It need hardly be said that Leslie yielded 
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to reasoning which was so strongly backed 
up by his inclinations. It need hardly be 
said that Moray was only too happy to 
take a fast friend with him to the antip- 
odes as secretary, sympathizer, and con- 
fidential adviser. There had been no 
further question as to his child accompany- 
ing him now. He had merely made some 
faint resistance for form’s sake. And as 
he felt that her marriage with Ralph Leslie 
was preordained, it would be well for her 
happiness that her lover should accom- 
pany them. Besides, if he could assist 
Leslie to a new career he owed it to him, 
since Leslie’s rental had been given up to 
a reserve fund for the liquidators to draw 
upon, 

So the articles of agreement were 
signed and sealed. The Board of the 
Sumatra Company gave a superb banquet 
to the newresident, at which Moray spoke 
with knowledge and sound sense, which 
recommended him alike to directors and 
shareholders; at which Sir Stamford 
spoke diffusely, more to his own enjoy- 
ment than that of his audience; and at 
which Mr. Leslie, as the resident’s secre- 
tary, was likewise landed upon his legs. 

The departure was, on the whole, less 
sad than might have been expected. 
Moray’s spirits had risen with the relief 
from the depression of inactivity; his 
heart beat high with his hopes of an active 
and useful career, in which he might win 
fame with asecond fortune. Then he had 
regained the daughter he half feared he 
had lost. As for Grace, she had won her 
point, and was going in the company of 
her father and her lover to visit the fairy- 
land of the southern tropics. While 
Leslie, already a different man, with health 
in his face, and elasticity in his muscles, 
had been lifted up to the seventh heaven 
of happiness. He was ashamed that he 
did not feel more deeply at parting with 
his mother—the more so that the lady 
had been detained in the north by a sharp 
attack of influenza; but though he loved 
her dearly, he could not help himself, and 
then he hoped to see her again very 
speedily. 

And, with a single exception, the little 
group of friends who had come on board 
to bid good-bye to the travellers, had no 
special reason for being in low spirits. 
There were Sir Stamford and a brother 
director, ex officio, who, of course, had no 
cause to feel anything but pleased, and 
whose presence was a check on any possi- 
ble effusiveness. There was Winstanley, 
saying everything that was polite and kind, 
repeating his assurances as to taking every 





care of everything and everybody at Glen- 
conan, but as cheerful as the chairman of 
the Sumatra Company. There was Julia, 
occasionally whispering into Grace’s ear, 
and weeping on her neck, when at last she 
took leave of her; but perhaps not alto- 
gether sorry, for private reasons of her 
own, that her fascinating friend was 
booked for the antipodes. And there was 
Jack Venables, rather more voluble and 
decidedly more noisy than was natural 
even to him; though a close observer — 
Miss Winstanley, for example — might 
have remarked that his volubility came by 
fits and starts. And he was silent and 
distracted for a time, though with a sad- 
dening sense of happiness, when Leslie, 
leading him aside, fairly broke down in 
vain efforts to express his devoted grati- 
tude. 

“ That day on Loch Rosque ! —that day 
on Loch Rosque!” he ejaculated, in an- 
swer toJack’sreminder. “It is unworthy 
of your good sense, Jack, to be perpetu- 
ally harping upon that. I say, in the 
words of the warlike Israelitish judge, 
‘What have I done in comparison of 
you?’ and you know that I am speaking 
the truth. No fellow ever acted more 
nobly than you have done; and it is the 
more to your credit, though very little to 
mine, that only a year ago I did not be- 
lieve it wasin you. For the future, behave 
as you will, I at least can never misunder- 
stand you.” 

“ Have it your own way, then, my good 
fellow — have it your own way,” answered 
Jack, lightly returning the grasp of his 
friend with one hand, while he passed the 
other rapidly over his eyes. “ But heaven 
keep us in our senses! what have we 
here?” 

For Leslie had chosen that the inter- 
view should take place in the bustle, while 
the steamer was casting off her moorings 
in the docks, and most people were occu- 
pied about their own concerns. And the 
interviews had been interrupted by a tall 
Scotch deer-hound, that had charged Mr. 
Venables in a transport of excitement, 
and now, with a paw upon each shoulder, 
was rubbing a muzzle against his cheeks. 

“ Bran here! Bran on the Fire King! 
Then be sure that Donald Ross cannot 
be far off. And there the villain is— 
see, Ralph, behind the funnel, looking half 
proud and more than half ashamed of him- 
self!” 

Perceiving that he had been detected, 
Donald shufiled forward. His honest face 
flushed up with pleasure for a moment at 
the cordial greeting of his two young 
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friends; yet Donald was sad, and looked 
almost as careworn as Leslie had seemed 
but a fortnight before. As he told his 
master afterwards, who was more moved 
than he would have cared to own, at the 
unexpected meeting, — 

“You see, Glenconan, I could not put 
up with the thought that you would be go- 
ing away again, though but for a bit, and 
me never to set eyes upon you. Then 
there was Miss Grace too — my blessing 
on the face of her. I would be minding it 
well, she might be sure, when she was far 
away, and yet I was fond to get another 
glimpse at it. So I sat down and wrote 
privately to the English young lady, and 
she was very kind and spoke to the gen- 
tleman, and he gave me permission to 
come away, and promised to say nothing 
of my coming. But it’s a sore heart I 
have this day, Glenconan, and this day the 
glen will be a valley of weeping.” 

Glenconan was much touched and 
somewhat remorseful. In the excitement 
of his new hopes he had half forgotten 
to be sorry, partly perhaps because his 
Sanguine nature was already predicting a 
happy home-coming. But the simple grief 
of the poor dependants he was leaving 
was a reproach to him, though God knew 
he had felt for them deeply, so long as he 
had believed himself to be ruined. And 
besides, the apparition of the old keeper 
and the presence of Bran, who was now 
fawning and crouching at his feet in the 
little cabin, came to him in a fresh breath 
from his native hills, and brought a flood 
of bright and sad reminiscences. Donald, 
with his native shrewdness and delicacy, 
read what was passing in his master’s 
mind, though he waited respectfully for the 
master to speak. 

“1 know, Donald — I know it well ; and 
my own heart would be wellnigh broken 
but that I believe that things are brighten- 
ing for us. You must tell them all that I 
look forward to a happy return, and that 
we will have greater doings next time than 
the last.” 

He knew that his words were common- 
place, but what better could he say? 
Though he felt to Donald as to an old 
friend, it was not in his nature to un- 
bosom himself to an inferior; as it was, 
he had been more sentimental than was his 
habit. He was a man of generous deeds 
and deep feelings, rather than of smooth 
phrases. But Donald, who had been only 
waiting the opportunity, broke out in 
words of such absolute confidence in 
Glenconan’s return, that in that hour of 
farewells they came as omens of entour- 





agement destined to recur to his mem- 
ory in his exile. And Donald ended real- 
istically, — 

“ And we will be gathering the oak out 
of the bogs and stacking the old fir-roots 
against the day when we will have the 
whole of the country in a blaze, from the 
rocks of Loch Rosque to the cairn upon 
Funachan.” 

When the friends of the travellers were 
getting ready to go ashore at Gravesend, 
Donald, in spite of the sorrows of the 
parting, was a proud and comparatively a 
happy man. Were not the words of his 
master ringing in his ears, “ Your visit 
has done mea world of good”? and did 
not he carry away as a remembrance from 
his young mistress, with whom he had a 
long and confidential sé¢e-d-téte, the very 
bit of blue ribbon she had been wear- 
ing round her beautiful neck? The only 
“scene? was made by Bran; and Bran, 
not unreasonably jealous of Finette — 
who had been adopted so unaccountably 
as one of the travelling party —crept un- 
der the sofa in his master’s cabin, and 
showed his teeth when they tried to pre- 
vail upon him to come forth. The dog 
knew well that Glenconan was going ; and 
Donald, hurt at the preference, for once 
had spoken to him roughly. 

The boat from Gravesend was rowed 
alongside, and a clerk clambering up the 
side, held out a telegram. “ Mr. Ralph 
Leslie on board?” he asked, in a busi- 
ness-like manner — the impassible mes- 
senger of fate. Ralph seized the parti- 
colored envelope with a sad foreboding, 
and tore it open with trembling fingers. 

“Pray hold on with the boat for a mo- 
ment. I shall go ashore with you.” 

He pulled himself together with an 
effort. With that mob of people curiously 
looking on, it was neither the time nor 
the place for a display of feeling. There 
was no time for explanations. He passed 
the telegram to the astonished Moray, and 
Grace read it over her father’s shoulder. 
He rushed down to his cabin, shouted 
for a steward, and returned on deck car- 
rying his smaller luggage. A_ hurried 
leave-taking; a hasty half-embrace of 
Grace — some hundred pairs of eyes were 
centred on them; a final clutch of the 
hand from her father, with a * Not good- 
bye, my dear boy, but eu revoir,’ — and 
Ralph was almost tumbled down the lad- 
der by the impatient officer on duty. As 
the boat shoved off and the steamer forged 
ahead, there was an exclamation from one 
of the men—‘“ Look to the lady! she 
has fainted!” 
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On April 29, 1882, there died at Bourne- 
mouth, at the age of eighty, John Nelson 
Darby, whose life exercised a profound and 
very varied influence. He founded a some- 
what obscure sect, indeed, but a brief 
sketch will show how mich wider was the 
range of his influence, which embraced 
and shaped — directly or indirectly — the 
lives of men celebrated in the world of 
thought and literature. 

John Nelson Darby was born at West- 
minster in the year 1801, of a highly hon- 
orable family in the King’s County, the 
Darbys of Leap Castle. He was thus by 
accident of English birth, but otherwise 
was thoroughly Irish. He entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a fellow-commoner at 
the age of fifteen, and graduated there as 
Classical Gold Medallist, when little more 
than eighteen years old, in the summer of 
1819. His father had destined him to the 
bar, but though called in due course, he 
soon abandoned the din and bustle of the 
law courts for the calmer pursuits of the 
clerical life after which he had ever longed. 
He was of a profoundly religious spirit by 
nature, and in the days of his earlier man- 
hood — between 1820 and 1825 —strove 
to satisfy that spirit by all the practices 
of strict Churchmanship. In 1825 he was 
ordained deacon, and in February, 1826, 
priest, by the celebrated Dr. Magee, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, grandfather of the pres- 
ent Bishop of Peterborough. Darby soon 
came into collision with the prevalent re- 
ligious spirit of Dublin. Archbishop Ma- 
gee and the Dublin clergy had taken 
alarm at the impending emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics. The archbishop 
delivered a charge, and the clergy pub- 
lished a declaration addressed to Parlia- 
ment, denouncing the Roman Catholic 
Church, and claiming special favor and 
protection for themselves on avowedly 
Erastian principles. They based their 
demands simply on the ground that Ro- 
manism was opposed to the State, while 
their own system was allied with, if not 
even subservient to, it. Darby’s mind 
revolted against such a miserably low, un- 
spiritual view of the Church. He drew 
up, therefore, and circulated privately a 
very vigorous protest against the action of 
the clergy, a sufficiently courageous step 
for a young curate of two years’ standing. 
This protest Mr. Darby republished fifty 
years later in the first of the thirty-one 
volumes of his “ Collected Writings.” It 
is a very interesting document when read 
in the light of subsequert events, and ex- 
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plains the intensely Erastian tone in the 
Church of that day, of which the early 
Tractarian writers so bitterly complained, 
and against which they so persistently 
struggled. Darby’s protest was unavail- 
ing. The Establishment was everything 
with the Churchmen of that time, the 
Church of God was nothing regarded, and 
Darby’s soul was vexed thereat. He 
looked around, therefore, for some body 
which might answer his aspirations after 
a spiritual communion based on New Tes- 
tament and religious principles, and not 
on mere political expediency, and soon 
found it in a society, or rather an unor- 
ganized collection of societies, which had 
been for many years growing and develop- 
ing, and which under his guidance was 
destined to take final shape in the sect 
now called the Plymouth Brethren. 

We cannot understand the course sub- 
sequently pursued by Darby unless we 
first take a retrospective glance over the 
very curious and striking religious phe- 
nomena presented by the Church in the 
reign of George IV. It is often remarked, 
and with much justice, that of no period 
are men so densely ignorant as of that 
which immediately precedes their own 
time. Every man of ordinary education 
can tell the details of the great Civil War, 
or the Revolution of 1688, or or even the 
leading events of the French Revolution. 
How few can give any correct account of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, the Trac- 
tarian Movement, the Corn Law League, 
or the Papal Aggression! Yet men are 
well acquainted with these names, and 
their very acquaintance helps to cheat 
them into a belief that they know some- 
thing about the history thereof. Now to 
understand the principal religious move- 
ments of the present age, the Broad 
Church and the Oxford movements, as 
well as the great disintegrating movement 
of Plymouth Brethrenism, we must real- 
ize the prominent religious features of the 
days of the Regency and of the reign of 
George 1V. In the first twenty-five years 
of this century the Evangelical movement 
was in the full swing of prosperity. Ex- 
ternally its prospects were brightening 
every day. The Church Missionary So- 
ciety, the Bible Society, and numerous 
similar institutions attested its zeal and 
organizing power. Internally, however, a 
canker-worm had already attacked its life. 
Among the leaders of the party, about the 
year 1800, no one held a higher position 
than the Rev. John Walker, fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and chaplain of 
the Bethesda Chapel, the headquarters of 
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the followers of Whitefield and Lady 
Huntingdon in the Irish capital. Walker 
held and taught an extreme Calvinistic 
creed, which he bitterly and vigorousty 
defended in a prolonged controversy with 
the celebrated Irish layman, Alexander 
Knox, the real father of the Oxford move- 
ment. But he very soon grew weary of 
even a very nominal conformity to the 
Church system. He recognized instinc- 
tively that its fundamental idea, which 
identified baptism and Church member- 
ship, was contradictory to his own, which 
made God’s secret election and its mani- 
festation in conversion the only basis of 
Church membership and communion. In 
the year 1804 he formally seceded from 
the Church, and established a sect called 
Separatists or Walkerites, which will still 
be found leading here anc there a linger- 
ing existence in Birmingham, Dublin, and 
a few other largetowns. Their principles 
were very similar to the Brownists of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. Walker held the 
extremest form of Calvinistic doctrine, 
rejected ordination and an appointed min- 
istry, practised close communion, refusing 
to admit any save his own followers to 
the Holy Communion, and taught that he 
could not even pray or sing with any oth- 
ers, as the prayers of the wicked — under 
which amiable category he classed his 
opponents — were an abomination to the 
Lord. 

This sect decayed, indeed, but its prin- 
ciples survived and exercised a very cor- 
roding influence on the labors of the 
Evangelical party all through the first 
quarter of this century. The Separatists 
pursued the leading Evangelical teachers 
everywhere; poaching upon their con- 
gregations, robbing them of their most 
devout adherents, and representing them- 
selves as specially spiritual in contrast 
with the Evangelical clergy, whom they 
described as hankering after the fleshpots 
of Egypt, meaning thereby the endow- 
ments of the Church Establishment. One 
instance will illustrate the pertinacious 
character of their attacks. Among the 
most pious and devoted Evangelical lead- 
ers of that day was the Rev. Peter Roe. 
Like so many others of that party, he was 
an Irishman, who was as well known, 
however, in London and Bath, as in Dub- 
lin or his own city, Kilkenny, where he 
ministered. His biography — which can 
often be picked up for a shilling ona 
bookstall —is a singularly heavy book for 
persons in pursuit of light reading, but 
for those desirous of tracing the changes 
of religious thought, it is full of interest. 





From that book we learn that the Walker- 
ites were so successful in their efforts 
about the year 1815, that Roe, together 
with the two leading English Evangelicals 
of that day, Messrs. Simeon and Legh 
Richmond, published a volume called 
“The Evils of Separation,” to warn their 
followers against their tenets. Yet, not- 
withstanding all their denunciations, the 
Separatist societies—in virtue of their 
more logical position — flourished and in- 
creased, especially in the west of England, 
Exeter, Plymouth, Bristol, as well as in 
Dublin and many other places throughout 
Ireland. 

Another influence told powerfully in 
their favor. Young Darby, as already 
mentioned, was intensely disgusted by the 
open and avowed Erastianism of Arch- 
bisliop Magee and his clergy. In his 
opinion they had lost all sense of what a 
Church is, and were desirous of reducing 
it to a department of the Civil Service, 
and he was not far wrong. Dr. Magee’s 
charge was only an illustration ot the in- 
tense secularism which then pervaded the 
Church, a topic upon which the Separat- 
ists were perpetually harping. The Evan- 
gelical party did but little to remedy this. 
They acted in that period as in our own 
day, hesitating to devote much attention 
to corporate Church action. They stirred 
up individuals, but neglected work and 
life organized on a Church basis. In fact, 
the idea of a Church with its organization 
and discipline found onl a very subordi- 
nate, if, indeed, any place at all, in their 
system. The High Churchmen, again, of 
that generation were simply ultra-Protes- 
tants of a political type. Macaulay has 
depicted the High Church feeling of that 
age in his ballad on the “ Country Clergy- 
man’s Trip to Cambridge.” The term 
High Churchman, indeed, now betokens 
anything save a rabid Protestant, yet it is 
a curious fact that in rural districts of 
Ulster the phrase High Churchman still 
retains its Georgian significance, and de- 
notes a Protestant of the popular Orange 
type. The High Churchmen, then, of that 
day could lend no help in combating the 
prevailing Erastian tone. And yet the 
intense secularism pervading the Church 
some sixty years ago was something of 
which the men of this generation have no 
conception. The study of the popular 
literature of that time will alone reveal it. 
Let us take an instance. The careful 
student of old bookstalls will sometimes 
come across a curious work called “ The 
Parson’s Horn Book,” published more 
than fifty years ago. A glance through 
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its pages will show what was the popular 
idea of the higher clergy of that age, when 
a bishopric, in Ireland at least, was es- 
teemed a fair and fitting provision for the 
younger son of a noble house. It will 
explain, too, the intense dislike mani- 
fested by the Separatists to the very idea 
of a Church establishment. 

The “ Horn Book ” is a very scurrilous 
pamphlet indeed; it depicts the wealth 
and neglect of the clergy in the darkest 
colors, and much of it was doubtless ex- 
aggerated. Yet there must have been 
some foundation for the satire, or it would 
not have taken with the populace. The 
following lines are a fair specimen of it. 
They are taken from a piece called “ The 
Devil’s Shooting Excursion.” 


The month was November, the morning fine, 

The clock had just struck half past nine, 

The devil had swallowed his coffee and toast, 

And sat by the fire perusing the Post.* 

“A rare morning,” cries he, “ho! my dog and 
my gun, 

I vow I must forth for a taste of fun.” 


Then, after noting his various prepara. 
tions for sporting, the poem proceeds : — 


Away he walked adown his farm, 

His tail like a lady’s train over his arm, 

His gun on his shoulder, his dog by his side, 

And Cerberus casting in three-headed pride. 

What a set! to ho! to north, west, and east 

Pointed at once the well-trained beast. 

When up from the stubble three parsons arose 

With a sluggish wing like their cousins the 
crows. 

Bang! Bang! down came two while the third 
wends on, 

The Devil chuckles and cries, Well done! 

Coolly he picks up and bags the slain, 

They were fat and their craws were filled with 
grain, 

Six bishops next he met in a bevy 

And rustling along in pomp to levee ; 

And as they cunningly schemed in pairs, 

How each was to broach there his little affairs, 

The Devil came on them unawares. 

From the aproned lot a brace he picked, 

Tenaces Vite and though ripe melons, 

They died as hard as hardened felons, 


It is difficult for us to realize how such 
lampoons could have been popular; but 
then we can have no idea how secular in 
that time the higher clergy were. Two 
practical examples, however, one drawn 
from Ireland, the other from England, will 
help to explain the state of religion which 
led Darby and men like him to look for a 
true spiritual Church elsewhere than in 
the Establishment, and which, at the very 
_ Same period, stirred up Hugh James Rose 


* The popular Protestant Dublin paper of the time. 
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and the early Tractarians to combat that 
secularity and to revive the spiritual idea 
of a Church within the bounds of the 
same Establishment. One of the best- 
known Irish clergymen in the early part of 
this century was the Hon. and Rev. Power 
le Poer Trench, last Archbishop of Tuam. 
He was ordained in 1792. Thesame year, 
he was appointed rector of Ballinasloe — 
his family seat. Promotion after promo- 
tion rapidly followed. In 1793 he was 
appointed to the Union of Rawdenstown, 
in the diocese of Meath which he held to- 
gether with Ballinasloe. At the same 
time he was made land agent on the ex- 
tensive estates of his father, the Earl of 
Clancarty.* Further still, he was captain 
of the Yeomanry in 1798, and scoured the 
country day and night hunting the insur- 
gents. In 1803 he was appointed Bishop 
of Waterford, whence he was soon after 
transferred to the richer see of Elphin, 
In the year 1803 the Whiteboys were very 
troublesome. They assembled on one oc- 
casion to destroy the turf-stacks raised on 
the bogs near the town of Elphin, the epis- 
copal residence. This was too audacious 
a proceeding for the bishop to overlook. 
So he called out a detachment of the 
Enniskillen Dragoons, and dispersed the 
rioters, riding so fiercely in pursuit that 
the troopers tumbled off their horses while 
striving to keep pace witha prelate whose 
military and equestrian vigor quite 
equalled that of Synesius, the celebrated 
north African prelate of the fifth centu- 
ry, whose hunting fame Kingsley cele- 
brates in his “ Hypatia.” Yet all this 
time Bishop Trench was regarded as quite 
a model clergyman. This, however, was 
only Ireland, says the self-satisfied An- 
glican. Yet England was not one whit 
better. A simple reference to the well- 
known case of Bishop Watson amply 
prove this, for a careful study of his ex- 
tensive works will show that politics, agri- 
culture, chemistry, and scheming for pro- 
motion occupied his whole attention. 

These two instances are fair specimens 
— and I have by no means chosen the most 
extraordinary ones — of the secular and 
Erastian spirit then prevalent in the 
Church. 

The formation of the Plymouth Breth- 
ren sect is due to two men whose names 
are unknown to this generation. One 


* The custom of dignified clergymen holding large 
land agencies only died out within the last twenty 
years. The last of the race was the Dean of Ross. 
He held a deanery in Cork, the rectory of Lisburn, and 
was agent over the vast property of the Marquis of 
Hertford, now owned by Sir R. Wallace, M.P. 
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was Anthony Norris Groves, of Exeter; 
the other was a Dublin barrister named 
Bellett. Groves was once well known as 
a wide and cultivated traveller, and spe- 
cially as the friend and patron of Dr. 
Kitto, the Biblical critic. Groves was 
born in 1795; established himself as a 
dentist first at Plymouth and then at Exe- 
ter, where he rapidly accumulated a large 
fortune. When thirty years of age he 
determined to take holy orders, having 
been deeply impressed by the preaching 
of the Evangelical clergy at Plymouth. 
With this view he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, about the year 1825, where he 
soon came in contact with Bellett and 
Darby at the drawing-room meetings for 
prayer and study of the Scriptures, which 
even still take the place of lighter amuse- 
ments in a somewhat extensive circle in 
the Irish metropolis, and which then were 
quite the rage with all serious minds. 
These meetings were largely under the 
influence of what we have styled Separat- 
ist views. Their leaders were disgusted 
with the political Protestantism then in 
vogue. They regarded as sacrilege the 
imposition of the Holy Communion asa 
mere political test. They could not help 
contrasting the very mixed and very un- 
frequent communions which resulted with 


that spiritual feast of which the New Tes- 
tament speaks as celebrated every Lord’s 


Day at least. The train was now laid. 
The materials for an explosion had all 
been long and carefully prepared. The 
match was soon applied. In the year 
1826 Groves attended at one of the Bible 
readings to which I have alluded. Mr. 
Bellett was then present, when Groves 
said to him: “It appears to me from 
Scripture that believers meeting together 
as disciples of Christ are free to break 
bread together, as their Lord has admon- 
ished them; and in as far as the practice 
of the apostles can be a guide, every 
Lord’s Day should be set apart for thus 
remembering the Lord’s death and obey- 
ing the Lord’s command.” This sugges- 
tion was at once carried out by himself 
and his friends in Dublin. This, says his 
biographer, was the beginning of what is 
termed Plymouth Brethrenism. Events 
now moved apace. Groves and Darby 
imbibed scruples about the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church. They reject- 
ed ordination, and hesitated about the 
lawfulness of a Church establishment. 
Groves at once relinquished any intention 
of taking holy orders, but Darby did not 
at once surrender his clerical position. 
Before he did so, two remarkable men 
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appeared on the scene, and largely modi- 
fied his future course. These two were 
Edward Irving and Francis William New- 
man, brother to John Henry Newman. 
Let us take Edward Irving first. The 
men of this generation have very little 
idea of the vast influence exercised by 
the weird, majestic eloquence, the seer- 
like utterances, the colossal person of the 
famous Scotch preacher. Ministers of 
state, noblemen, theologians, literary men, 
all ranks and conditions of society, were 
led captive by him. His teaching, which 
was closely modelled upon the style of 
the old Hebrew prophets, dealt very 
largely with the subject of unfulfilled 
prophecy and the speedy manifestation of 
the second advent of Christ. Irving in- 
fected his hearers with his views and 
expectations. Meetings for the study of 
prophecy became the fashion. Thus in 
the year 1827 a series of prophetical meet- 
ings were established at Albury Park in 
Surrey, the residence of the well-known 
Henry Drummond, banker and member 
of Parliament. The late Dean M‘Neile 
of Ripon was then rector of that par- 
ish. These meetings were atttended by 
M'‘Neile, Irving, and a host of the leading 
Evangelicals of that day, when the foun- 
dation of the Irvingite body was laid, 
which still looks back to Albury as its 
birthplace, and still retains its headquar- 
ters there. Among the devout and hon- 
orable women who attended the Albury 
conferences in great numbers, was the 
Countess of Powerscourt. She was so 
delighted with them that she established 
a similar series of meetings at Powers- 
court House near Bray, in the county 
Wicklow, which for several years were 
presided over by the rector of the parish, 
the late Bishop Daly of Cashel. These 
meetings lasted till 1833, when the bishop 
was obliged to retire on account of the 
extreme anti-Church views which were 
openly avowed. His retirement did not, 
however, hinder the advance of the move- 
ment. At the last Powerscourt meeting 
Mr. Miiller, the founder of the celebrated 
Ashley Down Orphan House near Bris- 
tol, appeared on the scene. He was at 
that time the English leader of the Sep- 
aratist movement. He had formerly been 
a Baptist minister in Devonshire, but, 
disgusted at the divisions and sectarian 
strife of Christendom, he left the Baptist 
sect in search of a visibly united Chris- 
tian communion, free from the bondage 
of tests and subscriptions, which seemed 
to him the cause of all the mischief. He 
came over to Powerscourt and established 
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a meeting for breaking of bread, open to 
all who loved Christ. Lady Powerscourt 
embraced their views. She seceded from 
the Church and joined the Brethren, as 
they were now called, and shortly after 
established a kind of Plymouth Brethren 
monastery at a lovely but very lonely re- 
treat on the banks of Lough Bray, in the 
very depths of the Dublin mountains.* 
These events were not without a great 
influence on Darby. He was for some 
time curate of Calary, the next parish 
to Powerscourt, where he imbibed the 
Irvingite theories about prophecy, which 
coincided with his natural turn of mind. 
He became intensely ascetic. The over- 
strained expectation of Christ’s speedy 
personal advent worked in 1830 the same 
practical results as they did in the second 
century with the Montanists, and again 
about the year I000 A.D., when men 
thought the end of the world was surely 
at hand. What, they naturally said, was 
the use of earthly labor, or comfort, or 
enjoyment, when this world is so soon to 
pass away as a dream, and the world of 
eternal realities so soon to be revealed? 
Darby lived on Calary Bog—a lofty up- 
land a thousand feet over the sea, just 
beyond the Sugar Loaf mountain —in a 
peasant’s hut. He lived the life of an 
ancient anchorite, like an Anthony of 
Egypt, or a St. Kevin of Glendalough, in 
his own immediate neighborhood.t His 
raiment was of the meanest kind, his per- 
sonal appearance neglected; so neglect- 
ed, indeed, that a gentleman is said to 
have once flung him a penny in the streets 
of Limerick, mistaking him for a beggar; 
while as regards food, his body seemed 
almost independent of such a casual con- 
sideration. Day and night were devoted 
to his pastoral work, striving to rouse his 
highland flock to a sense of the impend- 
ing advent. So ascetic, indeed, was his 
life, so rigorous his self denial, so unceas- 
ing his labors, that his Roman Catholic 
parishioners concluded that one of the 
real old saints had risen up again in his 
person. This asceticism was not con- 
fined to Darby. It was a common feature 
of the movement. Under its influence 
Lady Powerscourt retired to her moun- 


* “The Letters of Lady Powerscourt’? were pub- 
lished by Bishop Daly, with a laudatory preface. ‘They 
show how much of the spirit of the ancient Montanists 
was in the whole movement. Her letters read in many 
places like the writings of Tertullian after he joined 
that sect. 

+ St. Kevin’s Bed, well known to all tourists to 
Glendalough, in Wickiow, was evidently selected as the 
saint’s retreat after the model of the Egyptian hermits 
celebrated by John Cassian. Egyptian and Celtic mo- 
nasticism were Closely allied. 
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tain cloister. Another clerical leader of 
that date, belonging to a family distin- 
guished both in Church and State, refused 
to have a carpet in his Tipperary parson- 
age, and surrendering the comforts of a 
decent residence provided by his mother, 
retired to a stable. The good lady, in- 
deed, followed her strong-willed son with 
her kindness, and provided the stable with 
a carpet, which he straightway cut up into 
blankets forthe poor. For what, he and 
such as he argued, has a Christian to do 
with the comforts of a world lying in 
wickedness ? 

This tendency to asceticism and separa- 
tion, joined to prophetical speculation, 
still, indeed, marks the followers of Darby. 
No true member of the Brethren will be 
a magistrate or take any other part in the 
organization of this wicked world. They 
will not even contribute to charitable or- 
ganizations, and, like the original Quakers, 
are wont to regard music, painting, and 
similar recreations, as coming under those 
lusts of the flesh and of the eye which 
Scripture so strongly denounces. From 
Irving, then, Darby derived his prophet- 
ical system, which became one of the most 
prominent features of his system, and one 
of the rocks, too, on which that system 
was rent asunder. From Darby, on the 
other hand, Francis William Newman re- 
ceived a mental impulse and direction 
from which he never recovered himself. 
The full tale is told by him in the first 
forty or fifty pages of the “ Phases of 
Faith;” and as the modern sceptical 
movement is largely due to the writings 
and influence of Newman, it may, at the 
same time, through Newman be in some 
degree credited to John Nelson Darby. 
Let us briefly tell the story: Francis 
William Newman was contemporary with 
John Henry at Oxford, but speedily found 
himself separating from him. John Henry, 
though still a nominal Evangelical, a mem- 
ber of the Church Missionary Society, one 
of the original founders of the Mecord, 
and a preacher in such prominent Evan- 
gelical pulpits as that of Henry Venn 
Elliott’s at Brighton, was quite too High 
Church for his brother.* He was also 
rapidly developing views which seemed to 
his brother quite inconsistent with Scrip- 
tural truth. Both, indeed, were discon- 
tented with the existing state of the 
Church. Both longed for external and 


* 1828, July27. Ireadprayers. The Rev. J. H. 
Newman, fellow and tutor of Oriel, preached on Isaiah 
liii. 2. A capital congregation.’’? (Bateman’s Life of 
Rev. H. V. Elliott, p. 119) Robert Wilberforce, also, 
and Charles Simeon assisted Mr. Elliott that summer. 
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visible unity, but each sought for it in an 
opposite direction. Some time about the 
year 1827 the younger Newman was en- 
gaged as a tutor in the family of the late 
chief justice Pennefather, of the Irish 
Queen’s Bench, well known as the judge 
who presided over the famous but abor- 
tive trial of Daniel O’Connell. Mr. 
Pennefather was, at the time we speak of, 
a leading Chancery barrister. He had 
been married twenty years before to 
Darby’s eldest sister. He was therefore 
a man well past middle life. Mr. Darby, 
however, though only a man of six-and- 
twenty, had established over Mr. Penne- 
father and over all his family the com. 
pletest moralsupremacy. They all bowed 
before his decision in all matters spiritual. 
Into the magic circle of that influence 
Newman was now introduced, and to it he 
at once yielded himself. Darby taught him 
the unspiritual character of the Church. 
The bishops of the day, he boldly de- 
clared in one of his earlier pamphlets to 
have been, almost without exception, de- 
void of any divine call to their office. 
The spiritual clergy, he tells us, in private 
acknowledged only six of the bishops as 
men of God, or called by God to their 
high office. He taught Newman to reject 
all human creeds, all articles of faith, all 
councils and synods, as being mere devices 
of Satan to introduce divisions among 
true Christians ; while he impressed upon 
him that to the Bible, and to the Buble 
alone, was he to bow, as being in every 
jot and tittle the very voice of the eternal 
God. Newman yielded himself completely 
to this teaching. He dared not to ques- 
tion. Darby’s personal influence was like 
that of Athanasius, Cyril, Hildebrand. It 
swept all obstacles fromits path. Newman 
bowed before it, enrolled himself among 
his followers, and introduced Darby to 
Oxford in the year 1830, where he exer- 
cised for the time a tremendous influence. 

Of that visit to Oxford in 1829 or 1830, 
Newman thus writes in “ Phases of Faith,” 
p- 44: “* When I returned to Oxford I in- 
duced the Irish clergyman (the name by 
which he always designates Mr. Darby) 
to visit the University, and introduced 
him to many my equals in age or juniors. 
Most striking was it to see how instanta- 
neously he assumed the place of universal 
father confessor as if he had been a known 
and long-trusted friend. His insight into 
character and the tenderness pervading his 
activity soopened young men’s hearts that 





day after day there was no end of secret 
Darby, in fact, evi- 


closetings with him.” 
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combined with that iron will, that deter- 
mined purpose, that utter disregard of 
mere material and worldly considerations 
which strike young men’s imaginations 
and have ever marked the leaders of great 
spiritual movements, an Athanasius, a 
Dominic, an Ignatius Loyola, or a John 
Wesley. But Darby was not the only in- 
fluence which shaped F. W. Newman in 
an opposite direction to that in which his 
brother was then moving. Theologians 
and expositors of a mystical sort have 
often noticed from the case of St. Andrew 
the power which an inferior mind of a 
spiritual type often exercises over its su- 
perior. Andrew was much inferior to St. 
Peter, still his spiritual gifts and his per- 
sonal acquaintance with Christ enabled 
him to exercise a vast and abiding influ- 
ence over the future of his far abler 
brother. So has it been in every similar 
movement. The most influential minds 
have not been the most powerful or the 
most intellectual ones, and so it was with 
the movement of which we are speaking. 
Its most striking characteristics and its 
most practical efforts were due, not to the 
intellectual superiority of Darby, but to 
the more retiring and contemplative mind 
of Anthony Norris Groves. We have al- 
ready mentioned him as one of the origi- 
nal founders of the party. In the year 
1826 he wrote a tract called “ Christian 
Devotedness,’’ which exercised a wonder- 
ful influence at that time; and yet it had 
nothing that is new to any well-read his- 
torian. It simply inculcated the princi- 
ples which St. Dominic and Francis As- 
sisi and St. Columba and St. Anthony and 
the founders of monasticism and asceti- 
cism in every age have taught. Its title- 
page proclaims the nature of the treatise. 
It is a consideration of our Saviour’s 
precept, “ Lay not up for yourself treas- 
ures upon earth;” and the tract then 
proceeds to make a*far more close and 
literal application of the Sermon on the 
Mount than ever the most thorough-going 
follower of George Fox has done. Groves, 
in his pamphlet, teaches that the one 
principle needful to extend the Church is 
an unreserved dedication to God of all we 
possess and of all we can by diligence in 
our several vocations procure, including 
all provision for the future, for the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

This view resulted from the favorite 





principle of all those earliest Brethren 
| concerning the speedy appearing of Jesus 
Christ. They acted, therefore, like the 
Thessalonians in St. Paul’s time. They 





dently possessed that sympathetic power | lost all interest, as we have already noted, 
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in the affairs of this present life. When 
their leaders were asked whether a true 
Christian could take part in art, learn- 
ing, literature, business of any kind, the 
answer was an immediate and universal 
negative. A mere man of the world might 
take part in these things; but how could 
one who knew that very shortly all these 
things must be consumed, spend his few 
remaining days in such solemn triflings; 
how could he do aught else save, rid- 
ding himself of all worldly cares, preach 
the Gospel to a perishing world? And 
Groves’s teaching took effect. He pos- 
sessed a handsome fortune. He surren- 
dered it all for the support of missions. 
He had a wife and children, but his prin- 
ciples extended to them as well as to 
himself, and forbade him to make any pro- 
vision for them. In all probability, he 
argued, they never would require any 
such provision, as the Lord’s appearance 
would bring with it those spiritual bodies 
and that higher dispensation where ma 
terial necessities have no existence; and 
if ever the need should arise, they have 
the father of the fatherless and the God 
of the widow to fall back upon. He went 
farther still. He started off with his wife 
and family to preach the Gospel to the 
Mahometans of Bagdad, depending, like 
the mendicants of the Middle Ages, upon 
the alms of the faithful for his entire sup 
port, and among the records of missionary 
enterprise there exists no nobler story of 
toil, privation, and suffering bravely and 
trustfully endured, than that unfolded in 
the journal of Groves.* He left England 
in a small sailing yacht in June, 1829, 
sailed to St. Petersburg, and thence made 
his way to his destination by way of Mos- 
cow anda Persia, arriving at Bagdad about 
seven months after his departure from 
London. He made little way, indeed, as 
a missionary, but the plain, vigorous teach- 
ing and the chivalrous, self-denying exam- 
ple of Groves told upon many at home. 
It was a novel feature in the religion of 
those days, and came with all the force of 
a revelation upon a nation whose spiritual 
life had been largely nurtured upon con- 
troversial sermons and fiery denunciations 
of Roman Catholic emancipation. Many 
hastened to adopt it. The teaching of 
“Christian Devotedness” found adhe- 
rents even within the Establishment. 
Twenty years ago the memory of its fol- 
lowers and of their actions had not died 
away in the county Tipperary. The Hon. 


* Journal of a Residence at Bagdad during the years 
1830 and 1831. London: Nisbet. 1832. In 2 vols. 





John Vesey Parnell, afterwards the second 
Baron Congleton, and the cousin of the 
famous politician of our own day, was one 
of the English leaders of the movement. 
He had been left a fortune of twelve hun- 
dred a year by a rich uncle. He acted 
like Mr. Groves, consecrated it all to the 
cause of God, and established himself and 
his family in a house at Teignmouth at an 
annual rental of £12, without a carpet, 
with wooden chairs, a plain deal table, 
steel forks, pewter teaspoons, and all else 
to match. It was into a society where 
such enthusiastic views were prevalent 
that Francis William Newman was thrown. 
They just suited his existing frame of 
mind, which is best described by the word 
“thorough.” He bowed implicitly before 
the Bible as in every jot and tittle the 
voice of the Most High, and he only longed 
for a perfect obedience to its dictates. 
The teaching of * Christian Devotedness ” 
struck him as the Very thing he sought. 
Here at last he had found a man who not 
only believed, but also lived, the Sermon 
on the Mount, and he determined to join 
him in his missionary work. In Septem- 
ber, 1830, a party was formed to go to the 
assistance of Mr. Groves. There was no 
missionary organization, indeed, to keep 
up funds and look after the infinite details 
which compass such an enterprise, for 
such an organization would have implied 
a lack of faith. Mr. Parnell’s property 
supplied the expenses, and under his guid- 
ance a party of six—three ladies and 
three gentlemen, including Parnell him- 
self and Newman — started off upon a 
voyage which lasted from September till 
the following June. The journey was 
conducted upon astrictly primitive model. 
They followed in the footsteps of St. Paul, 
going over the same ground as he did in 
his journey to Rome, and experiencing 
much the same difficulties. Newman fol- 
lowed apostolic example in other respects 
too. He concluded that infant baptism 
was iavalid. He was re-baptized therefore. 
He was prostrated with the plague ; when 
he was at the worst, and all hopes had 
been given up, the Brethren resorted to 
the Scriptures for advice. They anointed 
him with oil in the name of the Lord ac- 
cording to the advice of St. James, and 
prayed over him; and Newman was re- 
stored to the sorrowing flock. But yet 
Newman had not found rest. His Oxford 
training had taught him Dean Aldrich’s 
logic, and logic kept him in a state of per- 
petual suspense. A Mahometan carpen- 
ter at Aleppo performed the same office 
for him as the famous Zulu performed for 
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Bishop Colenso. Newman essayed to 
convert the carpenter, and the carpenter 
well-nigh converted him. He went to 
Bagdad and labored there devotedly for 
three years, gaining that familiarity with 
the modern Arabic which has ever since 
made him an authority on that difficult 
subject. At Bagdad, Newman strove to 
reclaim a dissolute but clever Englishman, 
and the sinner repaid the faithful preacher 
by suggesting fresh doubts to the ever- 
restless spirit. Newman bowed to the 
Bible, as I have said; but the very depths 
of his reverence increased his doubts. 
He studied St. John, and that Gospel, 
which orthodoxy prizes as the very key of 
the citadel, seemed to him to overthrow 
the whole fabric of the Trinitarian scheme. 
St. John’s Gospel seemed to him to teach 
plain Arianism. He accepted Christ as a 
secondary deity; but these words of our 
Lord’s eucharistic prayer, ‘ This is life 
eternal, to know thee the only true God 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent,” 
seemed quite inconsistent with the ortho- 
dox doctrine. His doubts increased every 
day, and at last when he returned home 
determined to seek satisfaction by com- 
munion with Mr. Darby, whom still he 
reverenced as of yore, he found that the 
tongue of scandal had been before him 
and had proclaimed him a heretic. He 
was still, however, a devout follower of the 
Brethren, preaching in their chapels, at 
the expense even of a permanent separa- 
tion from John Henry Newman, who could 
not tolerate such an invasion of the sacer- 
dotal office. He was suspected, however, 
and yet he had hope. Mr. Darby had 
taught him to regard creeds, councils, and 
confessions as an institution of the Devil, 
and to look for guidance to the written 
Word alone, interpreted by the individual 
conscience. That written Word taught 
him his peculiar views, and surely Darby 
would sympathize with and help him. 
But he found that he was utterly mistaken. 
Darby might reject the creeds of Catholic 
Christendom and the authority of councils 
as venerable and as universally received 
as those of Nice or Constantinople, but 
he had never abandoned the creed of John 
Nelson Darby, which was identical in 
doctrine with the symbolical documents 
he rejected. Newman and Darby debated. 
Darby asserted that Newman’s rejection 
of the Homoousion, or the true, real, and 
essential deity of Christ, contradicted noly 
Scripture. Newman retorted that it was 
the very words of Scripture taught him 
this view. Darby replied that Newman’s 
interpretation of the passage quoted by 
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him, and specially of our Lord’s words in 
the seventeenth of St. John, was rejected 
by the whole Church, and then Newman, 
to his horror, discovered that Darby was 
just as bad as any of the dogmatic 
Churches which he had rejected, for when 
hard pressed he followed their example, 
and fell back from the simple Word of 
God, interpreted by the individual Chris- 
tian conscience, upon the decisions and 
decrees and authority of fallible men. 
And the end — pathetically told as it is 
by Newman —was not far off; for the 
vision of a pure Biblical Christianity had 
faded away from before his eyes, and 
nothing remained for him now but to go 
out all alone into the barren and dry land 
of scepticism to bein his own person at 
once the apostle of reverent conscientious 
doubt and, at the same time, when con- 
trasted with his celebrated brother and 
with Darby himself, an illustration of 
those most pregnant words of the Mas- 
ter: “I came not to send peace on the 
earth, but a sword.” 

Darby practically abandoned his cler- 
ical position in the year 1833. The cup 
of the Church’s iniquity was filled for him 
by Archbishop Whately. That prelate 
had just then united with the Roman 
Catholic archbishop Dr. Murray in es- 
tablishing the Irish system of national 
education. That institution had long to 
struggle against the bitter hatred of Irish 
Evangelicalism, a feeling in which Darby 
heartily and thoroughly joined. One of 
his earliest and most envenomed publica- 
tions was, indeed, directed against the 
government plan, invented by the late 
Lord Derby, as being a complete submis- 
sionto Rome. Henceforth Darby directed 
his efforts, and they were stupendous, to 
building up his society. Every quarter of 
the civilized world was visited by him. 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Canada, the 
United States, and New Zealand felt the 
power of his presence. But it does not 
come within the scope of this article to 
present an exhaustive narrative of his life; 
I have written it rather to show his influ- 
ence at a great religious crisis, and to ex- 
plain the origin of his followers. It must 
suffice, in conclusion, to dwell briefly on 
two points — their Continental action and 
their home divisions. The Darbyites, forty 
years ago, made as great a stir in Switzer- 
land as the Salvation Army has of late. 
Swiss Protestantism was in a very lan- 
guid state when Darby was invited thither 
about the year 1839. The Methodists 
had endeavored to inspire new life into it, 
but Methodism of John Wesley’s type 
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was regarded by Darby and men like him 
as a perversion of the Gospel.* Darby 
theretore came to Lausanne, vigorously 
opposed the Methodists, and that with 
such success that the Darbyite party ab- 
sorbed all the elements of dissent from 
the National Church, and even still num- 
bers upwards of seventy congregations. 
But troublous dayssooncame. The years 
between 1844 and 1848 were full of peril, 
and religious wars again cast their baleful 
shadow across the Swiss valleys. Darby’s 
followers were persecuted, his own life 
was in peril, and he had to fly to England, 
where, indeed, his presence was much 
needed, for doctrinal troubles began to 
split up and divide the Brethren once 
united in closest bonds. The year 1848 
was marked by adivision, which has never 
since been healed, but has been the cause 
of as much heartburning and bitterness as 
any religious feud that ever existed. It 
has been, indeed, an illustration of the 
oft-made remark that theological quarrels 
increase in bitterness in the inverse ratio 
of the difference between the combatants. 
The Presbyterians of Scotland are united 
on all fundamental questions, yet Scotland 
is pre-eminently the land of theological 
strife. The Brethren to an outsider ap- 
pear one in doctrine, yet the hostility be- 
tween an Ulster Orangeman and the most 
devoted Ultramontane is nothing as com- 
pared to the feeling with which an exclu- 
sive or pure Darbyite now regards a 
Miillerite or Bethesda adherent of the 
same party. We must briefly explain. 
About the year 1845 Mr. Benjamin Wills 
Newton, one of the original founders of 
the movement, was ministering at the 
Providence Chapel, Plymouth, where he 
numbered the celebrated critic Mr. Tre- 
gelles among his supporters. Plymouth 
had from the beginning been one of the 
chief seats of the movement, whence the 
designation of Plymouth Brethren by 
which the sect is now known. There 
Newton broached some peculiar views on 
prophecy and the person of Christ, that 
crux for theological speculators over which 
so many from earliest days have puzzled 
themselves and been confounded. Darby 
was always keenly alive to heresy on this 
subject. His old theological training 
taught him the vital importance of the 
Catholic doctrine, and as he had once ex- 


* John Walker, whom I have described as_ the 
teacher of Darby, issued an address to Alexander Knox 
and the Wesleyans about 1804, in which he placed them 
and all non-Calvinists out of the pale of salvation. 
Through Alexander Knox, the Oxford movement con- 
nects itself with Wesley, as Darby is connected with 
Whitefield through Walker. 
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communicated Newman for error on this 
point, so now he proceeded to deal with 
Newton, solemnly delivering him over to 
Satan, and calling upon all other meetings 
in communion with him to do likewise. 
At Bristol there existed, and there still 
exists, a large congregation under the 
ministry of George Miiller, who was also 
one of the original founders of the sect. 
It is called Bethesda, and well deserves 
the title ** House of Mercy,” on account 
of the great Ashley Down Orphanage con- 
nected therewith. Miiller had not the 
same ecclesiastical and dogmatic mind as 
Darby. He declined to take any action 
about Newton’s opinions, and according 
to the original views of the Brethren, ad- 
mitted all to communion who made a pro- 
fession of faith in Christ, whether they 
came from Plymouth or anywhere else. 
Darby, on the other hand, declined to ad- 
mit any unless they would accept what his 
friends technically still call the Bethesda 
test, whereby not only Newton is con- 
demned, but also all those who stand neu- 
tral in the fight, like Miiller and his party. 
Darby, in fact, showed that he was a 
thorough Irishman. He far preferred an 
open enemy to those who showed so little 
Spirit as to take no side at all when a good 
honest fight was going on. Since that 
quarrel the Brethren have everywhere 
been split into two camps— the Open 
Brethren and the Exclusives —both of 
which will be found in the obscurer parts 
of all our towns ; for the Exclusives alone, 
a few years ago, returned their number at 
seven hundred and fifty congregations in 
the United Kingdom. The spirit of divis- 
ion has, however, increased as years 
rolled on, and the Brethren who started 
only half a century ago to present the 
world with the spectacle of a_ visibly 
united communion, have ended by creat- 
ing a fresh schism in their own ranks every 
five or six years. There are now no less 
than five great hostile sections of them. 
The Exclusives are divided into Darby- 
ites, Kellyites, and Cluffites; the Open 
Brethren into Miillerites, or the Bethesda 
party,and Newtonians. As for Darby, he 
pursued the even tenor of his way till the 
end came; developing, however, strangely 
enough ever higher and higher claims for 
his own party. Those who agreed with 
him were the Church of God upon earth. 
Those who disagreed with him on any 
point of doctrine or of discipline, he ex- 
communicated at once, and regarded as 
outside the covenanted mercies of God. 
During the later years of his life he lived 
at the Priory, Islington, which, during the 
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decade between 1870 and 1880, was re- 
garded by his followers as a kind of local 
Vatican, whence issued decrees on all 
topics, demanding instant and unmurmur- 
ing obedience. Why, even the very 
change of a meeting from one locality to 
another without permission was regarded 
as an act of carnal self-pleasing and re- 
bellion, and punished as such. And the 
end of a movement for spiritual indepen- 
dence and in defence of the rights of the 
individual Christian conscience was a very 
disappointing one, for it only terminated 
in the establishment of a crushing and in- 
trusive spiritual tyranny, embracing all the 
pretensions, but carrying with it none of 
the antiquity and historic glory which cast 
a halo round papal supremacy. Verily, 
as we view Darby’s early teaching and 


action, and contrast them with his latest | 


days, we read in them a new illustration 
ef the words of the wise man: “ The 
thing that hath beea, it is that which shall 
be; and that which is done, is that which 
shall be done: and there is no new thing 
under the sun.” * 

GEORGE T. STOKES. 


* The reader desirous of further information on this 
cvrious topic will find it abundantly supplied in the 


article on the Plymouth Brethren in the new edition of 
Herzog’s ** Real-Encyklopadie.’”’ This deals specially 
wi.h their Continental history. Dr Philip Schaff’s 
new “Dictionary of Theology,” t. iii., pp. 1856 and 


2592, traces the movement to Darby’s death. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 
CHAPTER XL. 


WARING was not so indifferent to the 
looks or feelings of his daughter as ap- 
peared. After all, he was not entirely 
buried in his books. To Frances, who 
had grown up by his side without particu- 
larly attracting his attention, he had been 
kindly indifferent, not feeling any occa- 
sion to concern himself about the child, 
who always had managed to amuse her- 
self, and never had made any call upon 
him. But Constance had come upon him 
as a stranger, as ao individual with achar- 
acter and faculties of her own, and it had 
not been without curiosity that he had 
watched her to see how she would recon- 
cile herself with the new circumstances. 
Her absorption in the amusement pro- 
vided for her by young Gaunt had some- 
what revolted her father, who set it down 
as one of the usual exhibitions of love in 
idleness, which every one sees by times 





as he makes his way through the world 
He had not interfered, being thoroughly 
convinced that interference is useless, in 
addition to that reluctance to do anything 
which had grown upon him in his recluse 
life. But since Gaunt had disappeared 
without a sign — save those of a little irri- 
tability, a little unusual gravity on the part 
of Constance — her father had been roused 
a little to ask what it meant. Had the 
young fellow “ behaved badly,” as people 
say? Had he danced attendance upon 
her all this time, only to leave her at the 
end? It did not seem possible, when he 
looked at Constance with her easy air of 
mastery, and thought of the shy, eager de- 
votion of the young soldier and his im- 
passioned looks. But yet, he was aware 
that in such cases all prognostics failed, 
that the conqueror was sometimes con- 
quered, and the intended victim remained 
master of the field. Waring observed his 
daughter more closely than ever on this 
evening. She was distraite, self -ab- 
sorbed, a little impatient, sometimes not 
noting what he said to her, sometimes an- 
swering in an irritable tone. The replies 
she made to him when she did reply, 
showed that her mind was running on 
other matters. She said abruptly, in the 
middle of a little account he was giving 
her, with the idea of amusing her, of one 
of the neighboring mountain castles: 
“Do you know, papa, that everybody is 
going away?” 

Waring felt, with a certain discomfiture, 
which was comic, yet annoying, like one 
who has been suddenly pulled up with a 
good deal of “way” on him, and stops 
himself with difficulty — “a branch of the 
old Dorias,” he went on, having these 
words in his very mouth — and then, after 
a precipitate pause: “ Eh ? Oh, everybody 
is Yes, I know. They always do 
at this time of the year.” 

“It will be rather miserable, don’t you 
think, when every one is gone?” 

“My dear Constance, ‘every one’ 
means the Gaunts and Durants. I could 
not have supposed you cared.” 

“For the Gaunts and Durants — oh 
no,” said Constance. “ But tothink there 
is not a soul—no one to speak to— not 
even the clergyman, not even Tasie.” 
She laughed, but there was a certain look 
of alarm in her face, as if the emergency 
was one which was unprecedented. * That 
frightens one, in spite of one’s self. And 
what are we going to do?” 

It was Waring now who hesitated, and 
did not know how to reply. ‘*We!” he 
said. * To tell the truth, I had not thought 
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of it. Frances was always quite willing to 
stay at home.” 

* But I am not Frances, papa.” 

““T beg your pardon, my dear; that is 
quite true. Of course, I never supposed 
so. You understand that for myself I pre- 
fer always not to be disturbed, to go on as 
I am. But you, a young lady fresh from 
society Had I supposed that you 
cared for the Durants, for instance, I 
should have thought of some way of mak- 
ing up for their absence; but I thought, 
on the whole, you would prefer their ab- 
sence.” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” said 
Constance. ‘I don’t care for the individ- 
uals; they are all rather bores. Captain 
Gaunt,” she added resolutely, introducing 
the name with determination, “ became 
very much of a bore before he went away. 
But the thing is to have nobody — no- 
body! One has to put up with bores 
very often; but to have nobody, actually 
notasoul! The circumstances are quite 
unprecedented.” 

There was something in her air as she 
said this which amused her father. It was 
the air of a social philosopher brought to 
a pause in the face of an unimagined di- 
lemma, rather than of a young lady 
stranded upon a desert shore where no 
society was to be found. 

** No doubt,” he said, “ you never knew 
anything of the kind before.” 

** Never,” said Constance with warmth. 
“People who are a nuisance, often 
enough; but zodody, never before.” 

“IT prefer nobody,” said her father. 

She raised her eyes to him, as if he 
were one of the problems to which, for the 
first time, her attention was seriously 
called. ‘ Perhaps,’ she said; “but then 
you are not in a natural condition, papa 
—no more than a hermit in the desert, 
who has forsworn society altogether.” 

“ Allowing that I am abnormal, Con- 
stance, for the argument’s sake ss 

* And so was Frances, more or less — 
that is, she could content herself with the 
peasants and fishermen, who, of course, 
are just as good as anybody else, if you 
make up your mind to it, and understand 
their ways. But I am not abnormal,” 
Constance said, her color rising a little. 
“I want the society of my own kind. It 
seems unnatural to you, probably, just as 
your way of thinking seems unnatural to 
me.” 

“ T have seen both ways,” said Waring, 
in his turn becoming animated; “and so 
far as my opinion goes, the peasants and 
fishermen are a thousand times better 











than what you call society; and solitude, 
with one’s own thoughts and pursuits, 
the best of all.” 

There was a momentary pause, and then 
Constance said: “ That may be, papa. 
What is best in the abstract is not the 
question. In that way, mere nothing would 
be the best of all, for there could be no 
harm in it.” 

“* Nor any good.” 

“ That is what I mean on my side — nor 
any good. It would be better to be alone 
—then (I suppose) yeu would never be 
bored, never feel the need of anything, the 
mere sound of a voice, some one going by. 
That may be your way of thinking; but 
it is not mine. If one has no society, 
one had better die at once, and save 
trouble. That is what I should like to 
do.” 

A certain feminine confusion in her ar- 
gument, produced by haste and the steal- 
ing in of personal feeling, stopped Con- 
stance, who was too clear-headed not to 
see when she had got involved. Hercon- 
fusion had the usual effect cf touching 
her temper and causing a little crése of 
sentiment. The tears came to her eyes. 
She could be heroic, and veil her personal 
grievances like a social martyr so long 
as this was necessary in presence of the 
world; but in the present case it was not 
necesssary; it was better, in fact, to let 
nature have its way. 

“ That will not be necessary, I hope,” 
said Waring, somewhat coldly. He 
thought of Frances with a sigh, who 
never bothered him, who was contented 
with anything, and carried on her own 
little thoughts, whatever they might be, 
her little drawings, her little life, so tran- 
quilly, knowing nothing better. What 
was he to do, with the responsibility upon 
his hands of this other creature? whom 
all the same he could not shake off, nor, 
even —as a gentleman, if not as a father 
—allow to perceive what an embarrass- 
ment she was. “ Without going so far,” 
he said, ** we must consult what is best to 
be done, since you feel it so keenly. My 
ordinary habits even of willeggiatura 
would not please you any better than stay- 
ing athome, I fear. We used to go up to 
Dolceacqua, Frances and 1; or to Eza; or 
to Porto Fino, on the opposite coast. At 
no one of which places was there a soul 
— as you reckon souls —to be seen.” 

“ That is a great pity,” said Constance; 
“for even Frances, though she may have 
been a Stoic born, must have wanted to 
see a human creature who spoke English 
now and then.” 











“A Stoic! It never occurred to me 
that she was a Stoic,” said Waring with 
astonishment and a sudden sense of of- 
fence. The idea that his little Frances 
was not perfectly happy, that she had any- 
thing to put up with, anything to forgive, 
was intolerable to him; and it was a new 
idea. He reflected that she had con- 
sented to go away with an ease which sur- 
prised him at the time. Was it possi- 
ble? This suggestion disturbed him 
much in his certainty that his was abso- 
lutely the right way. 

“Tf all these expedients are unsatisfac- 
tory,” he said sharply, “ perhaps you will 
come to my assistance, and tell me where 
you would be satisfied to go.” 

‘* Papa,” said Constance, “I am going 
to make a suggestion which is a very bold 
one; perhaps you will be angry — but I 
don’t do it to make you angry ; and please, 
don’t answer me till you have thought a 
moment. It is just this— why shouldn’t 
we go home?” 

“Go home!” The words flew from 
him in the shock and wonder. He grew 
pale as he stared at her, too much thun- 
derstruck to be angry, as she said. 

Constance put up her hand to stop 
him. “I said, please, don’t answer till 
you have thought.” 

And then they sat for a minute or more 
looking at each other from opposite sides 
of the table —in that pause which comes 
when anew and strange thought has been 
thrown into the midst of a turmoil which 
it has power to excite or toallay. War- 
ing went through a great many phases of 
feeling while he looked at his young 
daughter sitting undaunted opposite to 
him, not afraid of him, treating him as no 
one else had done for years, as an equal, 
as areasonable being, whose wishes were 
not to be deferred to superstitiously, but 
whose reason for whet se did and said 
were to be put to the test, as in the case 
ofothermen. And he knewthat he could 
not beat down this cool and self-possessed 
girl, as fathers can usually crush the 
young creatures whom they have had it in 
their power to reprove and correct from 
their cradles. Constance was an indepen- 
dent intelligence. She was a gentlewom- 
an to whom he could not be rude, any 
more than to the queen. This hushed at 
once the indignant eutcry on his lips. He 
said at last, calmly enough, with only a 
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home, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
is here.” 

“* My dear father,” said Constance, with 
the air, somewhat exasperated by his folly, 
of a philosopher with a neophyte, “ I wish 
you would put the right names to things. 
Yes, it is quite necessary to define, as you 
say. How can an Englishman, with all 
his duties in his own country, deriving 
his income from it, with houses belonging 
to him, and relations, and everything that 
makes up life—how can he, I ask you, 
say that home, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, is here? What is the ordinary 
sense of the word?” she said after a 
pause — looking at him with the indignant 
frown of good sense, and that little air of 
repressed exasperation, as of the wiser 
towards the foolisher, which made War- 
ing, in the midst of his own just anger and 
equally just discomfiture, feel a certain 
amusement too. He kept his temper with 
the greatest pains and care. Domenico 
had left the room when the discussion 
began, and the lamp which hung over the 
table lighted impartially the girl’s ani- 
mated countenance, pressing forward in 
the strength of a position which she felt 
to be invulnerable, and the father’s 
clouded and withdrawing face; for he had 
taken his eyes from her, with unconscious 
cowardice, when she fixed him with that 
unwavering gaze. 

“] will allow that you put the position 
very strongly —as well as a little unduti- 
fully,” he said. 

“Undutifully? Is it one’s duty to 
one’s father to be silly—to give up 
one’s power of judging what is wrong 
and what is right? I am sure, papa, you 
are much too candid a thinker to suggest 
that.” 

What could he say? He was very an- 
gry; but this candid thinker took him 
quite at unawares. It tickled, while it 
defied him. And he was a very candid 
thinker, as she said. Perhaps he had 
been treated illogically in the great crisis 
of his life; for, as a matter of fact, when 
an argument was set before him, when 
it was a good argument, even if it told 
against him, he would never refuse to ac- 
knowledge it. And conscience perhaps 
had said to him on various occasions what 
his daughter now said. He could bring 
forward nothing against it. He could 
only say, I choose it to be so; and this 


little sneer piercing through his forced| would bear no weight with Constance. 
smile: *We must take care, like other|‘* You are not a bad dialectician,” he 
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“Women are said to be just what it 
pleases men torepresent them,” said Con- 
stance. “Listen, papa. Frances would 
not have said that to you that I have just 
said. But don’t you know that she would 
have thought it all the same? Because it 
is quite evident and certain, you know. 
What did you say the other day of that 
Italian, that Count something or other, 
who has the castle there on the hill, and 
never comes near it from one year’s end 
to another?” 

“That is quite a different matter. 
There is no reason why he should not 
spend a part of every year there.” 

“ And what reason is there with you? 
Only what ought to be an additional 
reason for going —that you have “i 
Here Constance paused a little, and grew 
pale. And her father looked up at her, 
growing pale too, anticipating a crisis. 
Another word, and he would be able to 
crush this young rebel, this meddler with 
things which concerned her not. But 
Constance was better advised; she said 
hurriedly —“ relations and dependents, 
and ever so many things to look to— 
things that cannot be settled without you.” 

** And what may these be?” He had 
been so fully prepared for the introduc- 
tion at this point of the mother, from 
whom Constance, too, had fled — the wife, 
who was, as he said to himself, the cause 
of all that was inharmonious in his own 
life—that the withdrawal of her name 
left him breathless, with the force of an 
impulse which was not needed. “ What 
are the things that cannot be settled with- 
out me?” 

‘‘Well—for one thing, papa, your 
daughter’s marriage,” said Constance, still 
looking at him steadily, but with a sudden 
glow of color covering her face. 

“My daughter’s marriage?” he re- 
peated vaguely, once more taken by sur- 
prise. “ What! has Francis already, in 
the course of a few weeks os 

“It is very probable,” 
calmly. “But I was not thinking of 
Frances. Perhaps you forget that I am 
your daughter too, and that your sanction 
is needed for me as well as for ‘ig 

Here Waring leaned towards her over 
the table. “Is this how it has ended?” 
he said. ‘ Have you really so little per- 
ception of what is possible fora girl of 
your breeding, as to think that a life in 
India with young Gaunt 52 

Constance grew crimson from her hair 
to the edge of her whitedress. ‘“ Captain 
Gaunt ?” she said, for the first time avoid- 
ing her father’s eye. Then she burst into 
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a laugh, which she felt was weak and half 
hysterical in its self-consciousness. ‘“O 
no,” she said; “that was only amusement 
—that was nothing. I hope, indeed, I 
have a little more — perception, as you 
say. What I meant was ” Her eyes 
took a softened look, almost of entreaty, 
as if she wanted him to help her out. 

“I did not know you had any second 
string to your bow,” he said. Now was 
his time to avenge himself, and he took 
advantage of it. 

“* Papa,” said Constance, drawing her- 
self up majestically, “I have no second 
string to my bow. I have made a mis- 
take. It is athing which may happen to 
any one. But when one does so, and sees 
it, the thing to do is to acknowledge and 
remedy it, I think. Some people, I am 
aware, are not of the same opinion. But 
I, for one, am not going to keep it up.” 

“You refer to—a mistake which has 
not been acknowledged?” 

“ Papa, don’t let us quarrel, you and me. 
I am very lonely — oh, dreadfully lonely ! 
I want you to stand byme. What I refer 
to is my affair, not any one’s else. 1 find 
out now that Claude; of course I told you 
his name — Claude — would suit me very 
well — better than any one else. There . 
are drawbacks, perhaps; but I under- 
stand him, and he understands me. That 
is the great thing, isn’t it?” 

“It is a great thing —if it lasts.” 

“Oh, it would last. I know him as well 
as I know myself.” 

“T see,” said Waring slowly. ‘ You 
have made up your mind to return to En- 
gland, and accomplish the destiny laid out 
for you. A very wise resolution, no 
doubt. It is only a pity that you did not 
think better of it at first, instead of turn- 
ing my life upside down and causing every- 
body so much trouble. Never mind. It 
is to be hoped that your resolution will 
hold now; and there need be no more 
trouble in that case about finding a place 
in which to pass the summer. Yow are 
going, I presume — home ?” 

This time the tears came very visibly 
to Constance’s eyes. There was impa- 
tience and vexation in them, as well as 
feeling. ‘Where is home?” she said. 
“T will have to ask you. The home I 
have been used to is my sister’s now. Oh, 
it is hard, I see, very hard, when you 
have made a mistake once, to mend it! 
The only home that I know of is an old 
house where the master has not been for 
a long time — which is all overgrown with 
trees, and tumbling into ruins, for any- 
thing I know. But I suppose, unless you 











forbid me, that I have a right to go there 
— and perhaps Aunt Charlotte ‘i 

“Of what are you speaking?” he said, 
making an effort to keep his voice steady. 

“I am speaking of the Warren, papa.” 

At this he sprang up from his chair, as 
if touched by some intolerable recollec- 
tion; then composing himself, sat down 
again, putting force upon himself, re- 
straining the sudden impulse of excite- 
ment. After atime, he said: “* The War- 
ren. I had almost forgotten the name.” 

“Yes, so I thought. You forget that 
you have a home, which is cooler and 
quieter, as quiet as any of your villages 
here — where you would be as solitary as 
you liked, or see people if you liked — 
where you are the natural master. Oh, I 
thought you must have forgotten it! In 
summer, it is delightful. You are in the 
middle of a wood, and yet you are ina 
nice English house. Oh, an Euglish 
house is very different from those palaz- 
zos. Papa, there is your vél/eygiatura, as 
you call it, just what you want, far, far 
better than Mrs. Durant’s cheap little 
place, that she asked me to tell you of, or 
Mrs. Gaunt’s pension in Switzerland, or 
Homburg. They think you are poor; but 
you know quite well you are not poor. 
Take me to the Warren, papa; oh, take 
me home! Itis there I want to go.” 

‘The Warren,” he repeated to himself 
— ‘the Warren. I never thought of that. 
I suppose she das aright toit. Poor old 
place! Yes, I suppose, if the girl chooses 
to call it home ” 

He rose up quite slowly this time, and 
went, as was his usual custom, towards 
the door which led through the other 
rooms to the loggia, but without paying 
any attention to the movements of Con- 
stance, which he generally followed in- 
stead of directing. She rose too, and 
went to him, and stole her hand through 
his arm. The awning had been put aside, 
and the soft night air blew in their faces 
as they stepped out upon that terrace in 
which so much of their lives was spent. 
The sun shone on the roofs of the houses 
on the Marina, and swept outwards in a 
pale clearness towards the sky, which was 
soft in summer blueness, with the stars 
sprinkled faintly over the vast vault, too 
much light still remaining in heaven and 
earth to show them at their best. Con- 
stance walked with her father, close to his 
side, holding his arm, almost as tall as he 
was, and keeping step and pace with him. 
She said nothing more, but stood by him 
as he walked to the ledge of the loggia 
and looked out towards the west, where 
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there was still a lingering touch of gold. 
He was not at all in the habit of express- 
ing admiration of the landscape, but to- 
night, as if he were making a remark 
called forth by the previous argument, “ It 
is all very lovely,” he said. 

“Yes; but not more lovely than home,” 
said the girl. ‘I have been at the War- 
ren in a summer night, and everything 
was so sweet—the stars all looking 
through the trees as if they were watching 
the house — and the scent of the flowers. 
Don’t you remember the white rose at 
the Warren, what they call mother’s 
tree?” 

He started a little, and a thrill ran 
through him. She could feelit in his arm 
—a thrill of recollection, of things beyond 
the warfare and turmoil of his life, on the 
other, the boyish side — recollections of 
quiet and of peace. 

“] think I will go to my own room a 
little, Constance, and smoke my cigarette 
there. You have brought a great many 
things to my mind.” 

She gave his arma close pressure be- 
fore she let it go. “Oh, take me to the 
Warren! Let us go to our own home, 
papa.” 

“‘T will think of it,” he replied. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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“THESE people, when you come to 
know them, are as much worth study as 
their Alps and lakes,” wrote a once popu- 
lar author in his preface to “ The Switz- 
ers;” yet the Swiss people attract but 
little attention in comparison with the 
physical features of the country, the com- 
fort, cookery, and prices at hotels. The 
impending re-organization of English and 
Irish iocal government gives a special in- 
terest to the examination of the systems 
which prevail in other parts of Europe, 
particularly to systems which have been 
found so efficient and satisfactory that no 
radical change in them is contemplated. 
Swiss arrangements in this matter are 
very different from those in England — 
almost the reverse. Government is very 
much decentralized. The lowest local 
governing units are small, land possesses 
very great independence, subject to some 
few general laws; they are symmetrically 
grouped into larger districts, so that the 
overlapping areas, conflicting jurisdic- 
tions, numerous taxing authorities levying 
separate taxes at different times from the 
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same individual, with which Englishmen 
are familiar, are unknown; in fact, there 
is order instead of chaos. 

The independence of the Swiss com- 
munes has survived from the days of the 
primitive village community, respected by 
the State, designedly preserved by legis- 
lation, and jealously guarded by the in- 
habitants. 

Valais is a Catholic canton, there being 
less than one thousand Protestants in a 
total population of one hundred thousand. 
Its constitution declares it to be a demo- 
cratic republic, and that the sovereignty 
is vested in the people. The State reli- 
gion is Catholic, but liberty of belief, con- 
science, and worship is accorded to every 
citizen. Ail are equal before the law; no 
privileges of birth or any other kind may 
exist. Inviolability of persons and prop- 
erty, and the freedom of the press, are 
fundamental articles of the constitution. 
No perpetual and irredeemable rent can 
be placed on land. Primary education is 
obligatory on all, and gratuitous. All 
male citizens are subject to military ser- 
vice, but the periods of service are short, 
and arranged to meet the convenience of 
the people. Drill begins at school. From 
the age of twenty to thirty-two about a 
month’s service in most years is required ; 
from thirty to forty-four only a few days 
in each year; after forty-four training 
ceases, and service would only be re- 
quired in cases of national emergency. 
Continual rifle practice is encouraged by 
the State; a range, targets, and other ap- 
pliances are fonnd in almost every village. 

There is only one legislative assembly, 
le Grand Conseil, the members of which, 
or deputies, are elected by manhood suf- 
frage in the proportion of one to every 
one thousand of the population. This 
assembly appoints the executive govern- 
ment, or Council of State, and the High 
Court of Appeal. Members of the execu- 
tive cannot also be deputies; they sit in 
the Assembly, take part in debates, but 
cannot vote, or hold any other public 
office. No member of the executive may 
be at the same time director of a bank or 
railway company. Persons related in the 
undermentioned degrees may not be mem- 
bers at the same time of the executive 
government of the State, or of any other 
local governing body: 1. Father and son. 
2. Father-in-law and son-in-law. 3. Broth- 
ers. 4. Brothers-in-law. 5. Uncle and 
nephew. 

The executive makes a detailed report 
each year of all its operations to the As- 
sembly. 
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No revision of the constitution, no law 
conflicting with it, no measure involving 
an expenditure in excess of the ordinary 
revenue by 2,400/. can take effect unless 
submitted to the popular vote, and ap- 
proved of by a majority of the electors. 
This provision makes the sovereignty of 
the people real and effectual. 

Tie canton is divided into thirteen dis- 
tricts, and these into one hundred and 
sixty five communes or townships. The 
commune is the division of the most im- 
portance. Their average population is 
six hundred and sixty-five; that of the 
smallest is only twenty-two; that of the 
largest under five thousand. 

Each commune is governed, and its 
revenues administered, by a council of 
not less than five or more than seventeen 
members, of whom one is the mayor, or, 
as he is termed in Valais, “ president.” 
The council is chosen for four years, the 
president for two, every male citizen over 
twenty years of age being entitled to vote. 

This council is charged with the care of 
roads, bridges, public buildings, markets, 
water supply, schools, poor, public health 
of man and beast, fire prevention, police, 
management of the common lands, and 
communal revenues. To supplement the 
produce of the common lands it levies a 
direct tax on real property and on every 
household. Nearly every householder is 
also a proprietor; all are therefore inter- 
ested in the economical and efficient ad- 
ministration of the public property and 
municipal revenue. 

Every commune possesses public lands, 
often of great extent; these are chiefiy 
upland pastures used in common, forests, 
and occasionally farms or pastures let to 
tenants. 

The communal council cannot impose 
more than a certain amount of taxation, 
nor sell or mortgage the common prop- 
erty without permission of the Council of 
State; it presents each year to the elect- 
ors a statement of accounts, and budget 
for the ensuing year. In the larger com- 
munes these are printed and circulated 
before they are formally presented ; in all 
cases they must be read aloud to the 
assembied electors. 

Owing to the small size of the com- 
munes, the frequent elections, the neces- 
sity for submitting measures to the popular 
vote, and the wide distribution of prop- 
erty, the citizens are practically acquainted 
with the constitution, revenues, and man- 
agement of their commune; consequently 
they take an intelligent interest and part 
in its affairs. 
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Numa Droz, member of the Federal 
Council, and author of “Instruction Ci- 
vique,” one of the text-books in public 
schoois, says of the commune : — 

“La commune est presque |’Etat en 
petit ; c'est, pour employer une expression 
empruntée A histoire naturelle, une des 
celiules dont le corps socia! se compose. 
Il est certain qu’une vie locale trés déve- 
loppée coniribue A la prosperité et a la 
force de Etat. Les communes doivent 
avoir la liberté de rivalizer d’efforts pour 
Ja satisfaction des interéts qu’elles ont 
soigner. I] faut donc se garder de les 
soumettre 4 un niveau uniforme qui étouf- 
ferait chez elles tout esprit d’initiative, 
tout desir de perfectionnement. 

* Les communes ont été les premiers et 
principaux foyers de la democratie, et le 
sont encore dans bien des pays. C’est 
dans leur sein que les citoyens peuvent le 
mieux se former & la vie publique, se fa- 
miliariser avec les questions administra- 
tives, et apprendre a les traiter. Elles sont 
les pépiniéres naturelles dans lesquelles 
l’Etat trouve ses legislateurs, et ses 
hommes de gouvernement. Un citoyen 
élevé & l’école pratique de la vie commu- 
nale connaitra toujours mieux les besoins 
populaires que celui dont l'éducation poli- 
tique aura été faite exclusivement dans 
les bureaux de l’administration gouvern- 
mentale.” (Instruction Civique, p. ITo.) 

This passage expresses well a radical 
distinction between the Swiss and En- 
glish systems of government, namely, the 
encouragement and preservation of habits 
of self-zovernment in villages, both as 
nurseries of independence and as training- 
schools for higher politics. The result in 
Switzerland is almost universal political 
contentment. Conservatives may be dis- 
contented because the Liberals are in 
power, or vice versd, but there is nothing 
in Valais, or in any part of Switzerland, 
like the deep and dangerous discontent 
with the governing classes that is known 
in England as well as in Ireland and even 
in France —democratic republic as she is 
called —where government is so much 
more centralized, so controlled by bureau- 
cratic wire pullers, Paris financiers, and 
the military party. 

Some details of the population, taxation, 
and expenditure in a commune of aver- 
age size, and of a single proprietor’s 
possessions, will give a clearer idea of the 
constitution and social organization of a 
Valaisan commune than any general state- 
ments. 

The village of Champery lies about 
three thousand feet above sea level, the 


| territory of the commune cccupying some 
seven miles in length at the head of a 
narrow valley, between two ranges of 
mountains from six to ten thousand feet 
inheight. As yet there are few communal 
surveys in Valais, and the area is not as- 
certainable. The resident population is 
five hundred and ninety, of whom five 
hundred are born citizens, with a right of 
settlement in, and a right to a share in, 
the common property belonging to the 
township. 

There are one hundred and fifty-nine 
heads of households, and one hundred and 
sixty-two proprietors, so that the propor- 
tion of landowners to population is as one 
to three and a half. In Ireland the corre- 
sponding proportion is about one land- 
owner to two hundred of the population. 

The capital value for taxation of real 
property within the commune is 76,000/., 
but as this is admittedly from one-fourth to 
one-third below the selling value, a more 
correct estimate of the market value of 
the commune would be I00,000/., giving an 
average of about 6oo/. as the value of in- 
dividual properties. 

The communal pastures are included in 
this estimate, but not the woods, which are 
extensive. Every citizen, who is also a 
householder, has a right to put on the 
common pastures— which are available 
from June to September — fifteen head of 
cattle and twenty-five sheep. The pas- 
tures would probably not. be sufficient if 
every one put on his full quota, but the 
grazing season being short and the winters 
long, the quantity of stock that can be kept 
in the commune is limited to what can be 
supported in winter. Moreover, some 
citizens have no stock, and scarcely any 
one puts on his full allowance. 

For each head of cattle depastured one 
franc must be paid tothe municipality, and 
one day’s work given repairing fences, 
roads, etc. For every sheep ten centimes 
is paid. The owner may attend to his own 
cattle, or he may hire the milch cattle to 
others, or he may put them under the 
charge of the communal herd for a small 
payment; but nocitizen can let or sell his 
right to pasture, nor can cattle not be- 
longing to citizens be hired and put on the 
pastures. The communal forests are man- 
aged by the council, who employ one or 
more woodrangers, qualified by examina- 
tion or training in the State forestry 
schools. 

After a provision of wood has been set 
apart for such public purposes as construc- 
tion, repairs, and heating of schools, 





church and communal buildings, an allot- 
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ment is made to every citizen householder. 
Extra timber, to be paid for, may be al- 
lotted on application for any special pur- 
pose, but it must be used within a fixed 
time for the special purpose, and no other, 
under a heavy penalty. 

Preservation of the forests being a 
matter of national importance, the com- 
munal management is subject to State in- 
spection. The Forest Department gives 
advice, and points out the necessity of re- 
newal, replanting, and maintenance of 
trees necessary for shelter, or protection 
against avalanches, earthslips, and falls of 
rock. 

Every citizen, therefore, who is also a 
householder, has besides his individual 
property an inalienable right to the use of 
the communal pastures, and to at least as 
much wood as will supply his necessary 
wants. He cannot divest himself of 
these rights by sale, letting, or mortgage, 
and so far as these are valuable he is 
raised above the possibility of being a 
pauper. 

The possession of this common property 
is one of the strongest ties of the com- 
munity; it makes it important that evi- 
dence of citizenship should be preserved, 
and the registration of marriages and 
births is carefully attended to by a special 
officer (Vofiicter d’Etat civil) whose books 
are annually inspected by the State, 

Taxation in Valais may be best ex- 
plained by the instance of a single indi- 
vidual; the village blacksmith is an ex- 
ample of an average citizen neither rich 
nor poor. His forge is the under part of 
a small house on the confines of the vil- 
lage. He is tenant of this, paying 25s.a 
year rent. His house, a hundred yards 
distant, belongs to him in fee — no other 
form of ownership is known in Valais — 
a solid, wooden, three-storied building 
about sixty feet square; the eaves project 
eight feet or more, and under their shelter 
balconies run round the front and sides of 
the house; in the rear there is but one 
story, a capacious hay barn open to the 
roof. In winter the cattle occupy part of 
the lower story, and all around under 
shelter of eaves and balconies are ample 
stores of wood, suggestive of warmth, 
comfort, and plenty. Most of the houses 
in the village are like this, and owned by 
their occupants ; there are no really bad 
or ruinous buildings; no slums or reeking 
courts. The blacksmith owns about thir- 
teen acres around and near the house, be- 
sides an unmeasured plot five miles away 
adjoining the common pasture. On this 
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latter property he has another dwelling- 
house which he lets for the summer, re- 
serving the land for his own use. The 
selling value of the blacksmith’s property 
is 600/., its value for taxation 360/. or 
9,000 francs, houses being taxed on two- 
thirds only of their assessed value. 

For assessment purposes land is di- 
vided into thirty-five classes, valued at a 
farthing a yard for the worst, up to 7s. 6d. 
a yard for the best class. The black- 
smith’s best land is meadow of the twen- 
tieth class assessed at 130/. an acre, which 
is less than the usual selling price of the 
best meadow and tillage land around the 
village. His worst land is a stony slope 
valued at 5/. an acre. 

The assessment is made by a local com- 
mission, and revised by three experts ap- 
pointed by the State. 

Two taxes are levied on real property 
in Valais: 1. A cantonal tax of one 
franc fifty centimes on each one thousand 
francs of capital value; fifty centimes of 
this tax is allocated by the constitution to 
the extinction of the public debt. 2. A 
communal tax, varying according to the 
needs of each commune; in Champery it 
is one franc per one thousand; this latter 
tax may be paid in work, by arrangement 
with the municipality. 

If real property is mortgaged a reduc- 
tion is made from the assessed value€qual 
to one-half the amount of the mortgage. 
The cantonal tax on capital values is levied 
not only on real property but on all securi- 
ties, on salaries and pensions capitalized 
at ten times, and on incomes capitalized at 
twenty times, their annual value. 

A register of all these taxable values is 
kept in each commune, and furnished by 
it to the cantonal authorities. 

Besides these direct taxes license duties 
are payable to the State on the exercise of 
every kind of industry, trade, occupation, 
or profession, from that of a banker to an 
ordinary artisan. For each occupation 
there are five or six classes with a maxi- 
mum and minimum duty. 

A banker of the first class pays 4o0/., 
of the lowest class 15/.; the lowest class 
of artisans pays Is. 8d.; sawmills pay 
from ts. 8d. up to 20/.; wholesale timber 
merchants from 4/. to 4o/. 

Proprietors selling the produce of their 
own land are the only important exception 
to this law. 

The blacksmith is also a guide, and in 
both these capacities he pays this éaxe 
industrielle. 

His whole taxation is as follows : — 
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Frs. Cen- 

times. 

On real property to the State at 1°50 
per 1,000 0n 9,000 francs. 


- 13 50 
To the commune at I per 1,000 . 

. 

. 


9 00 
10 00 
Io 00 


License as blacksmith 
- guide. ° ° 


Total taxation ° + 42 §0 

There is no tax on tobacco, which he 
consumes largely, nor on Swiss wines, 
beer, or spirits; there is a small duty on 
imported alcoholic drinks, but the black- 
smith is a teetotaller, and makes no con- 
tribution to the State in respect of liquor. 
His entire contribution, therefore, to local 
and State taxation is about thirty-five shil- 
lings a year—a very small amount in 
comparison with what a man in similar cir- 
cumstances in England or Ireland would 
pay. 
The commune is economically man- 
aged; its income amounted in 1884 to 
380/.; but this figure does not represent 
the annual value of its property, as the 
common pastures and forest produce are 
enjoyed for a nominal payment. The 
management expenses were less than 50/., 
including salaries of police, wood-rangers, 
payments to president, councillors, and 
others. 

The principle on which most of these 
officials are paid is to give a small salary 
as a fetainer, and daily wages when em- 
ployed; for example the constable (ser- 
gent de police) receives 3/. a year, and is 
paid three or four francs a day when em- 
ployed. The president and councillors 
get three francs for each sitting, and for 
every day when attending to public busi- 
ness. This does not, of course, compen- 
sate them for their loss of time, but it is 
obligatory on those elected to serve in 
their turn, and such posts of honorable 
service are willingly accepted in general. 
Council meetings are held on Sunday, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency. 

Pauperism is unknown as an institu- 
tion; the general appearance and dress of 
the people and their houses, show no in- 
dications of poverty in the English or 
Irish sense ; but poverty is a comparative 
term, and there are poor who are recog- 
nized as such. Improvidence, drunken- 
ness, debt, and want exist, but rarely and 
fitfully. An habitual drunkard or improv- 
ident citizen may be made a ward; the 
sale of drink to him is forbidden, and the 
control of his property taken away by a 
commission (/a chambre pupillaire) ap- 
pointed by the municipality. Wages of 
unskilled labor are three and a half francs 
a day in summer; work cannot always be 
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got in winter, but this is not of vital im- 
portance where almost every head of a 
family is also a proprietor; the burden 
and anxiety of rent to be met weekly or 
half yearly does not harass the population. 
There is no poor-rate, but a poor fund of 
goo/. value exists, and is managed by the 
council. Paupers and criminals belong- 
ing to other places may be returned to 
their commune d’origine. In 1844 three 
hundred and five vagrants and beggars 
were arrested in Valais, but of these only 
sixty-one were citizens of the canton. 

There are persons to whom life and 
society in a Swiss commune appear in 
some respects mean. There are no in- 
stances of great wealth; no household has 
the appearance of great ease and luxury; 
there is no “rich, refined, and splendid 
aristocracy.” In England the commune 
would be an estate; the landlord of an 
estate equivalent to the commune of 
Champery would havea rental of 3,000/. 
or 4,000/. a year; the one hundred and 
fifty householders who earned and paid 
this rental might be dispossessed and left 
homeless at the caprice of a single man; 
at best they would live in a state of con- 
tinual anxiety as to the terms upon which 
they might remain as tenants; the labor- 
ing class would have no idea of what a 
home meant, for they would probably have 
lived all their lives in tenements or single 
rooms rented by the week. The landlord 
would be charged with certain public 
duties as magistrate, poorlaw guardian, 
grand juryman. He mightattend to them 
or not, as he liked; if the duties were per- 
formed, it would be without any direct 
remuneration, but not always to the satis- 
faction or advantage of the community, 
who would have no power of expressing 
its dissatisfaction by putting some one 
else in his place. 

The Swiss peasant gets on very well 
without a squire; it seems incredible to 
him that such a state of affairs as an 
Irish estate of one hundred thousand 
acres with four thousand tenants should 
exist in this century. The expulsion of 
the dazllis and sezgneurs is as favorite a 
fireside theme with him and his children 
as William Tell and the oath of Griitli. 
Of what possible use would a landlord be 
in Champery? He would cost the com- 
munity 3,000/. a year; every duty that he 
would be expected in England to perform 
is better attended to by the citizens them- 
selves, at a trifling expense and to the 
general satisfaction. The independent 
commune with its numerous proprietary, 
popularly elected mayor, magistrate, and 
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council, is the Switzer’s ideal of a social | 


and political system; not that he is igno- 
rant of others, for a comparison of differ- 
ent systems is part of the ordinary school 
instruction, but because under the com- 
mune he and his fellow-citizens are inde- 
pendent and contented. Such a system 
has been the ideal of others than peas- 
ants. Victor Hugo looked forward to 
seeing France so reorganized; his ideal, 
which is almost literally realized in some 
of the Swiss cantons, is this: — 

“La commune souveraine, regie par un 
maire élu; le suffrage universal partout, 
subordonné seulement en ce qui touche 
les actes generaux, A l’unité nationale, 
voila pour l’administration. Les syndi- 
cats et les prud’hommes reglant les dif. 
ferends privés des associations et des 
industries ; le juré magistrat du fait, éclai- 
rant le juge magistrat du droit; le juge 
élu; voila pour la justice. Le prétre hors 
de tout, excepté de leglise, étranger au 
budget, ignoré de ]’Etat, connu seulement 
de ses croyants, n’ayant plus Il’autorité, 
mais ayant la liberté; voilA pour la reli- 
gion. La guerre bornée ala défense du 
territoire; la nation garde nationale, di- 
visée en trois bans, et pouvant se lever 
comme un seul homme. La loi toujours, 
le droit toujours, le vote toujours, le sa- 
bre nulle part.” * 

Immediately the frontier is crossed 
from France into Switzerland, the absence 
of soldiers, police, and uniformed officials 
of all kinds, who abound in every French 
town, is perceived. There are only fifty- 
five cantonal police in the whole of Valais ; 
the communal police wear no dress dis- 
tinguishing them from their fellow-citi- 
zens, but have a small badge which is 
produced when necessary. 

The attention of a stranger is apt to be 
drawn to the excellences rather than the 
defects of a system new to him, which are 
naturally not so obvious. The annual re- 
port of the Valaisan Council of State to 
the Assembly of Deputies exhibits some 
of the defects and shortcomings of the 
communal system. The State, even where 
it cannot control, inspects and suggests ; 
its business is to find fault and propose 
amendment. There are complaints of 
badly kept accounts; negligent manage- 
ment and deterioration of public property ; 
of government inspectors’ remarks not 
attended to, of suggestions not complied 
with. Some of these complaints are due 
rather to State interference being resented 
by the communes, some to the impracti- 


* Napoléon le Petit, p. 224. 
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cable nature of official suggestions; but 
no change in the system or in the rela- 
tions between the commune and the State 
appear to be contemplated or desired. 
The adjoining canton of Vaud has got 
over one of these difficulties by prescrib- 
ing a fixed form on which all communal 
accounts are kept. 

The chief differences to be remarked in 
Valais, as contrasted with England or Ire- 
land are: — 

The orderly and systematic arrange- 
ment of the governing bodies and areas ; 
communes grouped into districts, dis- 
tricts into cantons, cantons into the con- 
federation. 

The small size, great independence, and 
many functions of the commune ; and the 
good results in contentment, order, eco- 
nomical administration, and light taxa- 
tion. 

The general feeling of responsible citi- 
zenship, due to universal suffrage, and 
the right of all to take part in local gov- 
ernment. 

The wide distribution of landowner- 
ship, the absence of any rich leisured 
class and of their amusements, which are 
such a prominent feature in England. 

Absence of pauperism, as an institution, 
and of that inequality which in England, 
as Mr. Matthew Arnold says, “ material- 
izes the upper class, vulgarizes the middle 
class, and brutalizes the lower.” 

Above all, the possession by almost 
every head of a family, however humble 
his circumstances, of a home belonging 
to him in fee, with its civilizing influence. 
Such an influence is unknown to the la- 
boring classes and artisans in Ireland. In 
my neighborhood —and it is the same al- 
most everywhere — they live during their 
whole lives in rooms or tenements rented 
by the week, in cabins often ruinous and 
unwholesome in the extreme. There is 
no escape from this life, no possibility 
of buying the site of a house, in building 
on which they might invest their savings 
of money and time, and make comforta- 
ble homes. They have no inducement to 
accumulate household furniture, books, 
or any objects of a durable nature. In 
fact, it is a disadvantage to a person, 
whose lodging is rented from week to 
week, to have a store of such things. 
Some of my acquaintances earning weekly 
wages have saved from Ioo/. to 200/. 
They may put it in a savings bank at two 
or three per cent. interest, or place it 
on deposit with a friendly society — and 
probably lose it, as some have done. 
Land cannot be obtained in small par- 
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cels, either on lease or to buy. This is| ahead,” passed from the bridge to the 


not the fault of the landowners — except 
so far as they have resisted reform — but 
of the law, with its heavy costs, compli- 
cated deeds, and doubtful titles. The 
prices obtained for land in Switzeland, 
where it can be sold by the yard, are amaz- 
ing; and no one would benefit so much 
as owners by any change which made 
land easily salable with a secure title in 
the United Kingdom. Lord Salisbury 
lately said that the costs of land transfer 
could not be reduced below seven per cent. 
of the price. But for the purchase of small 
plots suitable for building-sites, the costs 
of transfer at present would probably 
be nearer seven hundred per cent; if it 
were only seven per cent. on small lots, 
such an expense would be no obstacle 
whatever to the sale. Where a good 
system of registration of titles prevails, 
the expenses of transfer of land do not 
reach one per cent., exclusive of the duty 
which is imposed in some cantons. In 
canton Vaud, where registration of titles 
prevails and good surveys exist, a duty 
of three per cent. is charged by the State 
on transfers, and inclusive of this I have 
found the total expense of transfer in 
many instances to be under four per cent. 
In the report of H.M.’s representatives 
abroad on the tenure of dwelling-houses 
in the countries in which they reside, Mr. 
C. C. Thornton says, “ Absolute owner- 
ship is the only condition known to the 
Swiss, and they possess no idea of such 
tenures as exist in England, viz., build- 
ing leases for ninety-nine years, copy- 
hold, estate in tail, andso forth.” Happy 
are the people in such a case! 
MURROUGH O’BRIEN. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE STUPID COUPLE. 


AN EPISODE OF THE ATLANTIC, 


“ THE STUPID COUPLE ” —at least that 
was what the other passengers called 
them during the first few days of the 
voyage, after the ship had sailed from 
Queenstown. Not that they were so very 
stupid either, but people readily get nick- 
names on board a vessel, and a nickname 
once acquired is apt to stick. 

John Pierrepoint and his wife had come 
on board the Shasta at Queenstown by 
the last tender a few minutes before the 
propeller commenced to revolve slowly, 
and they had not yet found their state- 
room, when the signal, “Full speed 





engine-room; and the throbbing of the 
great engines told all old travellers that 
their voyage was commenced in earnest, 
and that, till the ship entered New York 
harbor, the engines would not rest for a 
moment from their work of driving the 
great ship on. The saloon of the Shasta 
was quite full of cabin passengers, and 
she had many steerage and second-cabin 
passengers as well. She was the largest 
and newest ship of the line, and was com- 
manded by the company’s commodore, 
Captain Hood, a general favorite, and 
known among old travellers to and from 
America as the luckiest skipper that had 
ever sailed the Atlantic. Perhaps it was 
because there were so many of these sea- 
soned travellers, wise in the ways of 
steamers, on board, that John Pierrepoint 
and his wife seemed to be particularly 
inexperienced in travel, and therefore de- 
serving of being called stupid; they must 
certainly never have taken a long voyage 
before; they showed no disposition to 
struggle for what some thought the best 
seats at table, and they accepted without 
a grumble the stateroom assigned to them, 
which was one of the smallest in the ship. 
In fact, they were too easily satisfied. 
The Pierrepoints were reserved because 
they knew no one on board; but this 
seemed to give them no concern, they 
being perfectly satisfied with their own 
society. Many of the American families 
and other passengers had known each 
other at home or had met before, either 
in other ships or travelling about in Eu- 
rope, and were like a large party of old 
friends. 

This journey in autumn to America was 
what the Pierrepoints called their wed- 
ding trip; but it was a long-deferred one, 
for they had been married nearly six years, 
and had left three little children at home 
in careful hands. Before they were mar- 
ried, they had really settled to go to 
America for their wedding trip; but just 
then Mr. Pierrepoint had inherited a 
property, and each year afterwards some- 
thing had happened to prevent their plan 
from being carried out. 

The weather was splendid out in the 
Atlantic. The ocean had its long, low 
roll, sometimes showing a ripple where 
the wind touched it tenderly, and some- 
times crisped by a light breeze, which 
generally died away at sunset, and each 
day the voyagers saw a red sun sinking 
into the water right ahead. At length, 
one afternoon, the voyage was half over 
— mid-Atlantic had been reached. Pierre- 
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point and his wife were far aft on the 
poop, close to the rail, he reading, and 
she knitting, as their custom was. She 
is a fair, gracious woman, with gray eyes 
and squirrel-colored hair, perhaps about 
twenty-five years of age. He is a long- 
limbed, well-knit fellow of thirty, deep- 
chested and lean, black-haired, with a 
crisp beard and tawny skin. He is dressed 
in one of his old white flannel cricketing 
suits, with a hat of the same stuff. Peo- 
ple wore pretty much what they liked on 
deck, and this was John Pierrepoint’s 
fancy; while some of the other gentle- 
men, with tall hats, glorious scarfs, dia- 
mond pins, and everything else to match, 
endeavored by their dress to fascinate the 
ladies, who were sitting, or walking about 
the deck, in all the brilliant colors of a 
flower garden. 

There was one passenger who attracted 
more attention than any other, and this 
was not a young lady, nor a gentleman 
with a diamond pin; he was simply a 
little boy of eight; but then he was Cap- 
tain Hood’s son, and every one wished to 
be friendly with him and to amuse him. 
He had made friends of all the passen- 
gers, and was quite at home on board, 
and now was running to and fro on the 
poop among the groups of ladies and 
gentlemen, rolling a great colored ball of 
hollow india-rubber. 

Captain Hood’s home was on the Hud- 
son, a few miles from New York City. 
His elder children were girls, and little 
Jack was his only son. It had been an 
old promise, that as soon as Jack was 
eight years of age, his father was to take 
him a voyage to England and back; in- 
deed, from the time that Jack was four 
years old, he had talked about this great 
treat he was to have; and in the mean 
time his interest in nautical matters grew 
large by watching the crafts of all kinds 
passing up and down the Hudson, right 
in front of the windows of their house. 
When the time came, and Captain Hood 
saw he could take Jack over, his mother 
was very unwilling to let him go; she 
feared some harm might happen to him, 
and raised all the difficulties and objec- 
tions she possibly could; but Jack and 
his father carried the day. The first east- 
ward run of the Shasta was a chance not 
to be missed; and the weather was very 
fine, and settled. Mrs. Hood with her 
daughters came down to the wharf at New 
York to see the steamer off. Her last 
words to her husband were: “ Remember, 
if you don’t bring Jack safe home, you 
needn’t come without him.” The captain 
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remembered these words later. He re- 
plied: “ All right, little woman; we'll be 
back with you for breakfast some fine 
morning in less than five weeks.” 

During the voyage to Liverpool, all 
went well. The chief stewardess took 
Jack under her special care, and he slept 
in her cabin. While the ship was in the 
Mersey, Jack and his friend the steward- 
ess went to stay ata farm in Lancashire, 
and only came down a day or two before 
the steamer sailed on her present voyage. 
The boy was now quite accustomed to 
life on board a steamer, and went where 
he liked all over the ship; the bridge and 
the steerage were the only forbidden 
places. He had become quite friendly 
with many of the sailors; and he had not 
the least objection to a confidential chat 
with some of the grimy and half naked 
stokers, most of them Irishmen, who came 
up on deck when they could, from the 
depths of the stoke-hole, to get a breath 
of fresh air. The solemn old Scotch en- 
gineer was his particular favorite. 

On this very day, when the voyage was 
supposed to be half over, and before the 
passengers came on deck to enjoy the 
evening sun, the conversation at dinner 
had turned upon the subject of persons 
falling overboard from a ship going fast, 
and the chances of savingthem. Various 
persons at the table told their experiences 
of such matters; and after a little while, 
it seemed that the passengers who were 
joining in the discussion had formed 
themselves into two parties, one of which, 
comprising chiefly the landsmen and 
younger travellers on board, seemed to 
hold the opinion that it was a simple 
enough matter to pick a person up who 
had fallen over in daylight and in fine 
weather. “If he can swim,” they said, 
“he can keep himself up till a boat is 
lowered and rows to him. If he can’t 
swim, some one who can, jumps over- 
board, and holds him up till both are res- 
cued. Or a life-buoy is thrown to him, 
and that keeps him up.” But they had 
to admit that they had never seen this 
done. 

The other party at table, headed by 
some captains of ships who were passen- 
gers by the Shasta, and some of the older 
travellers, were of a different opinion. 
They said that help almost always came 
too late, and that no matter how quickly 
a boat is lowered, the person who has 
fallen over is left so far astern that he 
sinks before he can be found; that, from 
a boat, it is very difficult to see such a 
small object as a man’s head among the 
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hollows of the waves, and this even in 
fine weather and with good light. If a 
man is a very good swimmer and has 
presence of mind, he has some chance, 
for he can keep himself up a long time; 
and if a boat is sent after him, he can call 
to it, or signal it, when he happens to rise 
on a wave at the same time that the boat 
rises. 

One skipper told a story, which, how- 
ever, did not relate toa man. He said: 
* When I was homeward bound from Ine 
dia last time, the first mate had a splen- 
did large cockatoo, a great pet, and so 
tame that he would sit on your finger. 
Well, one day he flew overboard and set- 
tled down on the water astern. We had 
just come into the north-east trades, and 
were going about six knots, I threw all 
sails aback as soon as J could, and sent 
some hands in our quarter-boat after the 
bird. It took ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour to get the boat out, and all the 
time I kept my eye on the bird; and 
when the boat was off, I went up into 
the mizzen rigging and watched the poor 
cockatoo for a long time; but the men in 
the boat couldn’t find it; and we could 
not succeed in directing them to where it 
was. They came back without it.” 

Another captain said: ‘When I was 
in a steamer, I always kept one boat 
ready for lowering, with cover off and 
oars and all in her; but it takes you to be 
very quick to pick a man up who has 
fallen over. Many sailors can’t swim, 
and then of course they go to the bottom 
at once.” 

Shortly after this, the passengers came 
on deck. They did not know that, this 
day, the thing they had been talking about 
was to be enacted before their eyes. 

Jack Hood was rolling his great ball 
and rushing about after it screaming with 
delight, when suddenly, after a strong 
throw, it fell on the rail, and then, with a 
bound, into the sea. The child stood still 
with amazement for a second; and then, 
running to where his ball had disappeared, 
he climbed on the rail to see what had 
become of it; and before any hand could 
reach him, he had fallen over into the 
waves. The terrified passengers saw him 
rise to the surface and stretch out his 
arms, while the seething foam from the 
ship’s propeller turned him round and 
round in the water, and the ship rushed 
on, leaving him behind, The Pierrepoints 
were not very near the place where little 
Jack fell over; they were at the other side 
of the deck; but Mrs. Pierrepoint, when 
she saw him climbing, laid her hand 
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He 
looked up instantly, and following her 
eyes to the spot, saw the boy just as he 


quickly on her husband’s shoulder. 


fell. In one moment he was on his feet, 
kicked off his canvas shoes, threw his hat 
on the deck, and turning his face towards 
the bridge, where he knew some of the 
ship’s officers were always stationed, he 
called out in a voice which rang like a 
trumpet call over the ship, “ Man over- 
board!” Then, with a quick run and 
leap, he had cleared the rail, and the 
broken, twisting water of the ship’s track 
had closed over him. He was on the sur- 
face again in a moment, and, taking a 
glance back at the ship, to know his posi- 
tion, stretched out into a long, steady 
stroke in the direction where he knew the 
child was. 

Great confusion and excitement fell 
upon the passengers, but not upon the 
officers of the ship. Captain Hood was 
standing on the bridge talking to the sec- 
ond officer, when he heard the cry of 
‘“*Man overboard!”’ He looked aft, and 
saw a man disappearing over the stern; 
then he saw in the steamer’s wake two 
heads, one dark, and the other small and 
fair; and further away, floating high, the 
colored ball. A sailor who was cleaning 
some brass-work near the stern, ran for- 
ward, calling out to the captain: “ Your 
son has fallen overboard, sir, and a pas- 
senger has jumped after him.” The cap- 
tain’s hand was on the engine-room tele- 
graph, and down into the depth of the 
ship went the signals. The engineer and 
some of his subordinates were sitting 
about in front of the great engines, in the 
mixture of lamplight and dim daylight 
which pervades that region. Some of the 
men had stretched themselves out on the 
floor of checkered iron plates. It was 
an idle time. The engines were going 
full speed and working well ; one man was 
telling a story, when, to the astonishment 
of them all, the telegraph bell rang, and 
the index, which pointed to “ Full speed 
ahead,” moved across the dial to * Stand 
by.” There wasa general cry of * What’s 
wrong?” The engineer was close to the 
wheel which controlled the engines, and 
his assistants stood by. Again the bell 
rang, and the index pointed to “Stop.” 
The engines came toa stand, the revolu- 
tions of the propeller stopped, a strange 
quiet fell on the engine-room; and the 


tremor all over the ship ceased. They all 
watched the telegraph. The bell rang 


again, and the index moved to * Astern 
— slow ;” and again in a minute or two, 
to * Half.” 
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The engineer now had time to speak : 
“ What’s wrong on deck? One of you 
ruo up and bring down word quick.” 

Mickey, a fireman, with bare feet and 
bare shoulders, was standing at the foot 
of the almost perpendicular iron ladder; 
and at the engineer’s word, he ran up as 
nimbly as a monkey; but he did not re- 
turn; and in a few minutes another man 
went up, who returned immediately, all 
breathless, and told the others what had 
occurred; and that he had seen the first 
messenger, Mickey, in the boat which had 
been sent off to the rescue. All who 
could then went up on deck, to see the 
result. The head engineer would not quit 
his post. The reversing of the engines 
had now brought the steamer toa stand. 
The next signal came down, “Slow ;” 
and the good steamer moved slowly back- 
wards on her track. 

When the first alarm was given, and 
while the captain, who never lost his pres- 
ence of mind for a moment, was commu- 
nicating with the engine-room, he madea 
sign to the second officer, who called out: 
* Man overboard! Stand by to lower away 
the gig.” The sailors who were on deck 
ran to obey this order. A boat’s crew of 
four hands and a cockswain were at once 
ready. The boat was safely lowered, and 
the men were at the oars. Before she 
cast off, the cockswain cried: “I wanta 
man for the boat’s bow.” Mickey the 
fireman waited for no orders, but laying 
hold of the ropes, swung himself over, and 
slid down into the bow of the boat, which 
at once rowed quickly away. Before it 
set off, Mrs. Pierrepoint ran over to the 
side and threw down into the boat’s stern 
the Scotch plaid on which her husband 
had been lying. 

Mrs. Pierrepoint was quite calm; but 
the other passengers seemed afraid to ap- 
proach her; they did not know just what 
to say — whether to congratulate her on 
her husband’s daring, or to condole with 
her upon his danger. Some of the ladies 
were in hysterics; all were watching with 
the greatest concern the course of the 
boat, and trying to make out the child and 
the swimmer among the waves far astern ; 
for the steamer had run more than a quar- 
ter of a mile before the boat was ready to 
leave her. 

The men in the boat rowed fiercely. 
The passengers could see the cockswain 
and the bowman standing up, trying to 
distinguish something where the waves 
lifted; but even with glasses, they could 
see nothing of the swimmer. 

A famous general, who had marched 





with a great army to victory, was on board; 
he did not know the Pierrepoints ; but he 
came up now to Mrs, Pierrepoint, and 
holding his hat in his hand, said: ** Mad- 
am, your brave husband has done a noble 
act. It is grand to see such pluck and 
dash. I trust you will have him back 
soon, Will you come up on the bridge 
beside the captain, where you can havea 
much better outlook over the sea; and 
perhaps you will make use of my binocu- 
lar?” 

“Oh, thank you,” she said. “I shall 
be g!ad to have your glass, and to go on 
the bridge —if the captain allows me,” 
she added smiling. ‘“ But I don’t think 
my husband is in danger; he has often 
been a long time in the water, and can 
swim well in his clothes. There is still 
plenty of light for the boat to find him. 1 
only hope he may catch that dear little 
child in time. The boat should reach 
them soon.” 

The general led Mrs. Pierrepoint up to 
the bridge, and said a word to the captain. 
The captain at once came over, saying: 
* The boat is close to them now; I saw 
them less than a minute ago through my 
glass on the top of a wave.” 

“Do you see them? Are they to- 
gether?” asked Mrs. Pierrepoint. 

“Yes,” replied the captain; “I believe 
they are.” But his voice was now broken, 
and he took hold of Mrs. Pierrepoint’s 
hand. “I watched my child from here, 
with the glass, till at last he floated so low 
that I could scarcely see him; and justas 
he seemed sinking, your husband dashed 
across the spot where he was, and I saw 
by a wave of his hand towards the ship 
that he had caught him. He is now wait- 
ing for the boat. What a splendid swim- 
mer he is!” 

“QO yes; he isa good swimmer. I am 
so glad he was near,” said Mrs. Pierre- 
point. “I believe, captain, he will bring 
back your little boy safe.” 

When Pierrepoint sprang over, he had 
been so quick, that he was not very far 
from the child; but he knew that all de- 
pended on reaching him soon, and he 
could only see him now and then, when 
the waves lifted them both at the same 
time, but those glimpses gave him the di- 
rection ; and without minding in the least 
the fact that the steamer was receding 
from him at the rate of fifteen miles an 
hour, and that he was left alone in the 
middle of the great Atlantic with no one 
near him but a little sinking child, he 
swam on as quickly as possible, saw the 
child on the side of a wave, made a dash 
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at him, and caught him by the arm as he 
was sinking. Jack’s fears had got the 
better of him; he had given up hope; but 
now he roused up, and with a cry, caught 
John Pierrepoint’s beard. Pierrepoint 
raised the child’s head as far as he dared, 
and placed his little cheek against his 
own, while passing his left arm round 
Jack’s waist. Jack began to recover from 
his fright, and as he had often bathed in 
colder water than this, he did not mind 
the sea so much, now that he had some- 
thing to hold on to. 

“Well, Jacky, how are you now, and 
what made you jump into the water? ” 
asked Pierrepoint. 

“Qh, take me back to papa — take me 
back to the steamer! Where is the 
steamer?” 

* Now you must keep quiet, and not 
fret,” said Pierrepoint. ‘“ We have just 
to wait here till we are sent for. Your 
father is sending a boat for us. Are you 
cold, Jacky?” 

“No; not very cold; but Show me 
where the steamer is.” 

“ Well,” said Pierrepoint, “rub the salt 
water out of your eyes against my cheek, 
and I’]] turn round till we face the steamer; 
then, when we rise on the top of a wave, 
you must look quick.” 

They looked; and there was the great 
steamer with her four masts and low red 
funnels, with clouds of white steam rush- 
ing out of her escape-pipes, as she lay 
almost stationary on the water about a 
quarter of a mile away. 

Pierrepoint could see that the upper 
decks and bulwarks and the lower rigging 
were swarming with people; every one on 
board seemed to have come up. When 
they rose on the next wave, a great change 
had taken place for them —the sun had 
set. Pierrepoint saw it disappear as the 
wave lifted them, and the surface of the 
water became a dark gray; but the strong 
light still shone for a few seconds longer 
on the funnels and masts of the steamer. 

Pierrepoint with his little burden floated 
so low that the men in the boat had not 
yet seen him; but he had seen the boat 
just as the sun disappeared, and now 
knew where to look for it. He pulled a 
white handkerchief out of his coat-pocket, 
and when they were on the top of a sea, 
he gave a shout and waved; but the call 
was unheeded; the sea sank from under 
them, and they were in the hollow before 
the boat had risen, The next time he 
succeeded. As the boat rose, the cock- 





swain heard a call, and saw the swimmers 
on awave. The boat’s course was slightly | 


altered, and in a few minutes the boat had 
them alongside. 

All this time, Pierrepoint had been 
treading water quietly, only keeping a 
lookout, and encouraging Jack to keep up 
his heart; but Jacky could not have kept 
up much longer. The fright and cold 
were telling upon him, and as the boat 
came up, his big eyes closed, and his 
cheek dropped heavily against Pierre- 
point’s. 

The cockswain now took charge of the 
situation. ‘ Don’t be in a hurry, sir,” he 
called. ‘“ How is the boy?” 

“Oh, I think he is all right,” said 
Pierrepoint; ‘he was quite lively a min- 
ute ago.” 

The cockswain then called: “ Be care- 
ful now; steady, lads, there; be very care- 
ful. One of you catch the child by the 
arm, another of you lay hold of the gentle- 
man.” 

Pierrepoint had laid his hand lightly on 
the boat’s gunwale and still held Jacky 
firmly. Mickey the fireman fastened his 
toes among the bottom boards of the boat, 
and stretching down till his face almost 
touched the water, caught little Jacky first 
by one arm and then by both, and witha 
dexterous twist raised him quietly from 
the water and laid him in the bottom of 
the boat. Two of the sailors then caught 
Pierrepoint by the shoulders and pulled 
him in; then they patted him on the 
breast and back, a way that sailors have 
of expressing sympathy and approval; 
and then they cheered and waved their 
caps towards the ship. The rowers again 
took their places, the boat was quietly 
turned, and the men rowed back towards 
the steamer. 

Mr. Pierrepoint and Mickey attended to 
the child. His color now returned, and 
his eyes opened, and he sat up, the water 
running out of his linen clothes. Pierre- 
point’s eye now caught sight of his plaid 
lying in the boat, and he asked the cock- 
swain to pass it to him. 

“ A lady threw it in as we were leaving,” 
the steersman said. 

*“O yes; I know very well who the lady 
was,” Pierrepoint replied. ‘I wish I had 
her here just now to take care of the boy.” 
Then, seeing in what a womanly, gentle 
way Mickey was handling the child, he 
said: “ My black friend, 1’ll appoint you 
nurse, if Jacky does not mind the soot.” 

Jacky looked up, and recognizing the 
fireman as one of his friends, put his arms 
round his grimy neck. 

“Sure, sir,” said Mickey, “ Master 
Jacky knows me quite well.” 
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“Then,” said Pierrepoint, “ pull off his 
wet clothes and roll him up in the plaid.” 

This was done, and Jacky felt quite 
warm and dry. Mickey kept him on his 
knee, rolled up like a mummy. 

One of the sailors handed Pierrepoint 
an old rough jacket, which he pulled on 
over his wet clothes. 

The steamer had drifted round till her 
broadside was towards the boat, and there- 
fore, as she could do nothing to Jessen the 
distance, the men in the boat had to do 
the more rowing, and they got on but 
slowly, for the sea was a little rougher, 
and the light was going. The captain 
still stood on the Shasta’s bridge, watch- 
ing the boat through his binocular. He 
saw Pierrepoint and the boy pulled in, and 
then he could only see that the men 
seemed busy about something in the bot- 
tom of the boat; after that, he saw Pierre- 
point sitting up, and a brown bundle in 
the fireman’s arms. He knew this was 
his boy, rolled up in something; but he 
could not help questioning within himself 
whether his boy was coming back to him 
alive or dead. 

Mrs. Pierrepoint was still beside Cap- 
tain Hood, and felt that she knew what 
was passing in his mind. The boat was 
now much nearer; they were both watch- 
ing it intently, but the light was failing. 
At the same moment, they both saw Mr. 
Pierrepoint stand up and wave his right 
hand in a peculiar way. 

“ That was a signal, madam; what does 
it mean ?” asked the captain. 

“ Wait a minute till he repeats. Yes; 
I see it plainly this time. He says, All 
well,” replied Mrs. Pierrepoint. 

These words were heard by some of the 
ship’s officers and passengers who stood 
near, and they raised a cheer, which was 
taken up all over the deck, and passed 
across the water to the boat, which was 
getting near. 

“Thank God!” said Captain Hood. 
“ We will soon have them on board again.” 
He then left the bridge in charge of the 
first officer, and went aft, accompanied by 
Mrs. Pierrepoint, to the place where the 
gig would be brought on board. Here the 
quartermaster made aclear space on deck, 
and in the centre of the space stood the 
captain, Mrs. Pierrepoint, and the stew- 
ardess. To her Mrs. Pierrepoint said: 
“Order a warm bath to be ready for the 
child;” and a steward was sent down to 
have this done. 

The boat was now alongside under the 
davits; the oars were unshipped; the 
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the rings for raising the boat; all the 
hands but two climbed up the tackle 
ropes, to lighten the boat, and then anum- 
ber of willing hands hauled away upon the 
tackle. The boat left the water, and 
mounted slowly high into the air till it was 
above the level of the ship’s bulwarks ; the 
davits were swung round, and the boat 
was gently lowered upon the deck. Then 
a mighty cheer burst out, hats and hand- 
kerchiefs were waved, and cheer upon 
cheer rang over the water. 

Little Jack looked out of his plaid with 
a smile on his face, while Mickey handed 
his precious bundle into Captain Hood’s 
arms; and in a few minutes more Jack 
was having a warm bath, under the super- 
intendence of his friend the stewardess ; 
and a little later he was in the saloon with 
dry clothes on, as merry as if nothing 
whatever had happened. 

When Pierrepoint stepped on the deck, 
he took his wife’s hand in his for a mo- 
ment; and thena rush was made at him, 
and both his hands were shaken till he 
thought his arms would be pulled off; but 
the captain came on deck at once and bore 
him off to one of the bathrooms, where a 
warm bath awaited him. A steward brought 
him a supply of dry clothes; and in half 
an hour he was in the saloon, and had to 
undergo another course of handshaking. 

The captain said all he had to say in a 
very few words, and with a hand-grasp 
which said more than words. 

The “stupid couple ” were now the he- 
roes of the ship; and when the Shasta ar- 
rived in New York harbor, John Pierre- 
point managed, by the captain’s help, to 
escape being interviewed by the reporters. 
The reporters, however, heard the story in 
all its details from the passengers and 
officers, and the Pierrepoints found them- 
selves famous. 

Before the passengers separated, such 
a number of invitations were offered to 
the Pierrepoints, that, had they been able, 
they might have spent a year or two in 
America merely paying visits. Some of 
these invitations they were able to accept. 

Captain Hood carried them off at once 
to his house on the Hudson, where little 
Jack was the first to bring his mother an 
account of the event of the voyage. 

The Pierrepoints returned to England 
for Christmas without any sea adventures ; 
but before they had been two days in 
America, John Pierrepoint wrote to his 
father to tell of their safe arrival in Amer- 
ica, and he addressed the letter: “ The 
Earl of Hurst, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, 


hooks of the lifting-tackle were fixed in | England.” 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT 
IN TURKEY. 

A FEW months since an old Turk anx- 
iously inquired what was the meaning of 
all the talk about war in Europe. ‘He 
added, “I can’t understanditatall. lonly 
know that the potis boiling, and when the 
cover comes down it is certain to fall on 
ou; heads.” Wiser men than he have 
long since come to the same conclusion, 
and the prospect of a war between En- 
gland and Russia created a state of anx- 
iety and alarm here from which we have 
not yet recovered. 

No one can fully appreciate this feeling, 
or understand the motives which actuate 
Turkish statesmen, who does not bear in 
mind the heavy losses of Turkey and the 
rapid decline of her power since the Cri- 
mean War, which closed only thirty years 
ago, and which was supposed to have 
given a new lease of life to this empire. 
A sad life it has been! In these years 
Turkey has almost lost her hold upon 
Europe. The Danube is no longer a 
Turkish river. Wallachia and Moldavia 
have disappeared in the independent king- 
dom of Roumania. There is no longera 
Turkish garrison at Belgrade, and Servia 
as well as Montenegro is independent. 
The old provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, from which Turkey drew some of 
her best soldiers, have been seized by Aus- 
tria, who is already coveting Macedonia 
in addition. Bulgaria and Eastern Rouv- 
melia, the richest provinces of the em- 
pire, have gone forever from under Turk- 
ish rule, and the boundary of the empire 
has come down to within about eighty 
miles of Constantinople on the Black Sea. 
Greece also has taken her share, and 
pushed up her frontier nearly to Salonica. 
Albania is held only by a military occu- 
pation, and is in constant revolt. There 
is but little left of the magnificent Euro- 
pean empire which belonged to the sultan 
thirty years ago. 

In Africa, France is in Tunis, England 
in Egypt, and Italy on the Red Sea; Trip- 
oli is threatened. Only the Asiatic prov- 
inces and the islands remain. Of these, 
England has taken Cyprus. Crete is un- 
der European protection, and so is Leb- 
anon, and Russia holds Batoum and! 
Kars, with a large slice of Armenia. Eu- 
rope has also acquired the right by treaty 
to interfere in Armenia and Macedonia. 
In addition to all this, the empire, which | 
had no debt of any importance at the close | 
of the Crimean War, has become hope: | 
lessly bankrupt, and the annual revenue | 





falls below the necessary expenses not- 
withstanding the great increase of taxa- 
tion. Constantinople itself has lost much 
of its commercial importance, and is stead- 
ily declining. ‘The completion of the rail- 
way to Vienna will put an end to what 
remains of its trade with Bulgaria and 
Roumelia. 

It is easy for the people of Europe to 
forget all this, but here it is never forgot- 
ten, even for an hour, and we are always 
ready to ask at any rumor of war, What 
are we to lose next? No matter what the 
war may be, we have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain. Turkey is afraid to 
be on too intimate terms with England 
lest she should provoke Russia. Shecan- 
not throw herself into the arms of Rus- 
sia because she fears England and Aus- 
tria. She has no faith in France since 
the Tunis affair. She has found that 
when her friends “consolidate” her em- 
pire, it amounts to the same thing as when 
her enemies dismember it. It is not 
strange that she looks to the strong man 
of Europe as her forlorn hope. Bismarck 
is powerful. He is not a neighbor, and is 
not supposed to have immediate designs 
upon any part of the empire. What is 
better, England, France, Russia, and Aus- 
tria are all afraid of him. 

In the prospect of a war between En- 
gland and Russia, the only hope of Tur- 
key was in maintaining absolute neutrality 
under the protection of Germany, and no 
man here saw this more clearly than the 
sultan himself. Neither Russia nor En- 
gland had anything to offer him to tempt 
him to become her ally. It is of no use to 
speculate now upon the question whether 
Germany would have secured this neutral- 
ity to Turkey, or whether Turkey would 
have finally allied herself to England or 
Russia. My purpose is simply to call at- 
tention to the influence of the calamities 
of the last thirty years upon the Turkish 
mind. The one purpose of the Turk is to 
defend and strengthen what remains of 
his empire, and he has no faith in any of 
his old allies. He may, at some time, be 
driven into a new alliance with some one 
of them. He may try to play one against 
another, but he will trust none of them. 
Any policy which is based upon winning 
the hearty confidence of the sultan is fore- 
doomed to failure. 

With Germany the case is different, and 


| She has more influence at Constantinople 


,to-day than any other European power. 
Every effort is made to win her good-will 
and secure her protection. But I doubt 
whether the case is so different as appears 
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at first sight. The sultan cannot be sup- 
posed to be ignorant of the relations be- 
tween Germany and the empires of Aus- 
tria and Russia. Some one is sure to 
have told him of the rumor that Germany 
is thinking of Asia Minor as a more favor- 
able field for colonization than the islands 
of the Pacific. More than all, Germany is 
a Christian power, and therefore as little 
to be trusted in an emergency for the de- 
fence of Mohammedanism as any other. 

She is simply not associated with any 
of the losses of the last thirty years, not 
occupying any Turkish territory, and in- 
clined to accept the friendly advances of 
the sultan. No one will accuse either 
party of acting unwisely in taking advan- 
tage of these circumstances, and making 
the most of them. Although Bismarck 
* would not sacrifice one Pomeranian sol- 
dier”’ for the sake of the sultan, or the 
sultan one Anatolian Turk for Bismarck, 
still there is nothing lost, and much to be 
gained, by both parties in this friendly 
informal alliance, and it must be taken 
into account by any power seeking alli- 
ance with Turkey. 

It is probable that a somewhat similar 
feeling has led the sultan to seek an alli- 
ance with the United States. That coun- 
try has never had anything to do with the 
dismemberment of Turkey, and has no de- 
signs againsther. Her late minister, Gen- 
eral Wallace, was perhaps the sultan’s 
most intimate friend, and his advice was 
asked, if not followed, on most important 
occasions. It is understood that an at- 
tempt was made to secure American inter- 
vention in Egypt ata critical moment; but 
there is little reason to expect that this 
friendship will ever develop into any seri- 
ous alliance. There can hardly be any 
inclination in America to meddle with the 
Eastern question, which has so long been 
the torment of Europe. 

The truth is, that Turkey stands alone, 
and that, in view of the events of the past 
thirty years, she feels it more keenly than 
ever before. She seeks security now in 
skilful diplomacy, directed by the sultan 
himself, and in the development of her 
power as the empire of the caliph, the 
leader of the Mohammedan world. 

From the standpoint of the sultan, who 
is no doubt a sincere believer, this is the 
highest wisdom, and 1 cannot but admire 
the boldness and skill with which he fights 
his battle — alone against the world. He 
has certainly won the sympathy and ad- 
miration of all those who have come in 
close contact with him, as a true king, 
born for better days. It is not for me to 
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criticise his position; I am simply a re- 
porter of contemporary life and thought 
as I see it. I have spoken of the sultan 
as alone, not simply in view of the fact 
that he has no ally whom he fully trusts, 
but also because he alone conducts the 
affairs of the empire. His ministers are 
simply his clerks, and there seems to be 
no man in whom he fully confides. The 
inconveniences resulting from this are 
obvious, and they are felt not only in 
Constantinople by those who occupy high 
posts and by all who have anything to do 
with the government, but equally in all 
parts of the empire. I do not know how 
much credence is to be given to the ru- 
mors of serious discontent which have 
been current all this year; but in the 
present critical position of the empire 
there must be serious differences of opin- 
ion among enlightened men as to what 
can be done to save it. 

There are some, even among the lead- 
ing Turks, who hold what may be called 
the European view of the situation. They 
feel as deeply as others the calamities 
which have fallen upon Turkey, but they 
think that they are due primarily to the 
mistakes of the Turkish government it- 
self, and not to any foreign alliances. 
They have no faith in any great Moham- 
medan revival, and no faith in the power 
of Turkey alone to resist the advance of 
Russia and Austria. They would encour- 
age the material development of the coun- 
try, welcome foreign capital, and make a 
serious alliance with England. There are 
men with such ideas, but, so far as I 
know, they have no influence at the pres- 
ent time. 

The mission of Sir Drummond Wolff 

to Constantinople has roused the curiosity 
of the people and attracted general atten- 
tion. As Ido not know what the object 
of his mission may be and have no gift of 
prophecy, | have no opinion to express 
about it. So far as I can learn, the gen- 
eral impression at Constantinople is that 
he has come on a fool’s errand —that the 
sultan, who is never in haste to decide 
any question, great or small, will enter 
| into no serious negotiations with a gov- 
|ernment which may not be in existence 
three months hence. If he has come to 
offer to restore Egypt to Turkey, his offer 
| willno doubt be gladly accepted. Even 
| Cyprus would not be refused. I can 
think of no other proposition which he 
could make which would awaken any en- 
thusiasm at Constantinople, or fall in with 
the official view of the true policy of the 
| empire. 
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Those who are most sanguine in regard | sentative. So long as he remains it is 
to his success believe that his mission is! certain that no mistakes will be made at 
simply designed to bring about a better | the embassy. In all this question, how- 
understanding and more cordial relations | ever, everything depends upon what Sir 
between England and Turkey —to do| Drummond Wolff is commissioned to 
away with the unpleasant impression left offer the Turks in Egypt. The current 
upon the mind of the sultan by Lord! opinion of which I have spoken is based 
Dufferin ; but the fact that a special com-| chiefly on the experience of past years, on 
missioner has been appointed totreat with | the fact that the sultan is supposed to 
the sultan would imply that he brings defi- | have no faith in a positive active alliance 
nite proposals of some kind in relation to | with either England or Russia, and on the 
Egypt. fact that Russia demands nothing but a 

The Egyptian question is a very diffi-/ friendly neutrality, which is what the 
cult and complicated one as seen from} Turks generally would prefer. 

London, but from the standpoint of Con-| It is perhaps quite as well for Turkey to 
stantinople it is very simple. Egypt isan | avoid an intimate alliance with the Euro- 
integral part of the Turkish Empire, and | pean powers, but her distrust of foreigners 
England has no more right to occupy | is carried so far that she discourages the 
it than Russia would have to occupy Con-| investment of foreign capital in Turkey. 
stantinople. All that England has to doj; This is a positive evil. The country is 
is to withdraw her troops and leave the | poor, very poor, and growing poorer every 
sultan to deal as it seems to him best}day. Its great want is active capital to 
with his vassal. He neither needs nor | develop its resources, which are either 
wishes any foreign aid. He feels quite | lying idle or wasting away under the 
strong enough to restore peace to Egypt, | burden of oppressive taxation. The for- 
and to put an end to the troubles in the | eign capital which is seeking safe invest- 
Soudan. Any English government which | ment would infuse a new life into Turkey, 
is ready to adopt the same view can make | and at once increase the revenues of the 
a treaty of alliance with Turkey. government, if it were encouraged to 

Much is said in Constantinople just now | come, but, on the contrary, everything is 
of the efforts of Russia to secure the good-| done to keep it away. English capital 
will of the sultan and prevent the success | seems to be regarded as specially unde- 
of Sir Drummond Wolff’s mission. It|sirable. It would be accepted in the 
goes without saying that Russia will do| form of a loan, but not otherwise. The 
what she can to accomplish these objects. | truth seems to be that Turkey would be 
It may seem to those unfamiliar with the | glad to follow the example of Bismarck, 
course of events at Constantinople that | and expel foreigners from the country, or 








the traditional enemy of Turkey ought not 
to have much influence here; but it is gen- 
erally more important for a weak nation 
to conciliate powerful enemies than to 


the example of the United States, and 
enact a “Chinese law” to keep out all 
Europeans. No doubt Turkey has suf- 
fered much from foreigners, especially 


offend them in the interest of those from | from Baron Hirsch, but she may be con- 
whom it has nothing tofear. More than}sidered to have balanced this account 
one English ambassador here has found| when she repudiated her debt, and what 
himself powerless against Russian influ-| foreigners now ask is simply the right to 
ence because the Turks felt that it was | use their capital themselves in the country 
perfectly safe to put off England, but very | at their own risk. It is a pity that there 
unsafe to resist Russia. I think it has| seems to be no prospect of their being per- 
been generally true since the Crimean | mitted to do so. 

War that Russian influence has been more| While the mission of Sir Drummond 
effective at Constantinople than English, | Wolff has called special attention to the 
and | cannot recall any period when Rus- | Egyptian question, and while the prospect 
sia has been more active or more compla-| of a war between England and Russia for 
cent here than she is now, and the impres- | the moment absorbed all thought at Con- 
sion exists among the Turks that at pres- stantinople, the question which concerns 
ent they have nothing to fear and little to) us more nearly than any other, and the 
hope from England. Under these cir-| one which has more influence upon Euro- 
cumstances it is the general opinion that | pean politics than any other, is that of the 
Russian influence will prevail now in| Balkan peninsula. Upon this hangs the 
spite of the fact that England is excep-| fate of Constantinople, and consequently 
tionally fortunate in having Sir William | Turkey clings tenaciously to whatever in- 
White at Constanntinople as her repre-| fluence is left to her there. Upon this 
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depends the future of Austria and Russia, 
and the peace of Europe. It is this which 
has moved Germany to form the Triple 
Alliance, and give Russia a free band in 
Asia. In this is bound up the fate of the 
Bulgarians, Greeks, and Servians, of Mon- 
tenegro and Albania. Singularly enough, 
there is only one capital where the details 
of this question are thoroughly mastered 
—thatis Vienna. That is the one place 
where nothing is left to chance which con- 
cerns the Baan peninsula. 

Servia, under Prince Milan, has come 
decidedly under the influence of Austria. 
Russia has fought her diplomatic battle 
there and lost it. She has managed thor- 
oughly to alienate the government and the 
majority of the people from all sympathy 
with her. There is still a Russian party, 
and Russia is believed to have encour- 
aged the late attempt at revolution. She 
has at least openly patronized the Kara- 
giorgovitch family, and married the son to 
the daughter of the prince of Montenegro. 
But ghe better class of Servians have come 
reluctantly to the conclusion that their 
liberty is- more secure under Austrian 
than Russian protection. Whether they 
are right or not, this is the fact. Servia 
is no longer Russian in its sympathies. 

Macedonia is the general battle-field of 
all the conflicting interests in the Balkan 
peninsula, and, unhappily for its inhabit- 
ants, the conflict is not altogether diplo- 
matic. The Turks hold it, the Greeks 
and Bulgarians claim it, the Servians, Al- 
banians, and even the Roumanians assert 
their claims, and Austria covets it. Rus- 
sia is active there. During the present 
year it has been invaded by revolutionary 
bands from Bulgaria, Servia, Albania, and 
Greece. The origin of this movement is 
amystery. Itcommencedin Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia, where there are large 
numbers of Macedonian refugees, some of 
whom are little better than professional 
brigands, who live quietly in Bulgaria, but 
take the name of insurgents when they 
cross the frontier into Macedonia. 

This movement was not favored in any 
way by the governments of Bulgaria or 
Eastern Roumelia. On the contrary, it 
came ata time when the Bulgarian exarch 
was on the point of coming to a friendly 
understanding with the Porte in regard to 
the question of sending bishops into 
Macedonia, which was violently opposed 
by the Greeks on the very ground that the 
Bulgarians were revolutionists. The gov- 
ernments at Sofia and Philippopolis acted 
with great energy in concert with the 
Turks to put down the movement, but a 
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certain number of insurgents escaped 
them in the Rhodope Mountains and 
caused no little trouble in Macedonia, in 
view of which the Turks drew back from 
their agreement with the exarch. The 
Bulgarian government deserves the great- 
est credit for its vigorous action, which 
was not popular with the mass of the 
people. They cannot see what the gov- 
ernment of the prince understands per- 
fectly — that it is not for the interest of 
Bulgaria to press the solution of this ques- 
tion, but rather to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the Porte and to secure an 
amelioration of the condition of the Bul- 
garians in Macedonia, in accordance with 
the Treaty of Berlin, by assuring the 
Turks that they have nothing to fear on 
the side of Bulgaria. Loyal and friendly 
action on both sides would soon put an 
end to this agitation, which is now a con- 
stant danger toall parties. Unless some- 
thing is done there is reason to fear a 
new attempt next spring. 

Still, it is a mystery who stirred up the 
trouble this year, and brought about the 
simultaneous movement from Bulgaria, 
Servia, Greece, and Albania. Both Rus- 
sia and Austria have the credit of it, and 
it is supposed to have had some connec- 
tion with the Afghan excitement. Russia 
has not only disowned it, but has at- 
tempted to gain credit with the Turks on 
the ground that it was her influence which 
put an end to it. Possibly both Austria 
and Russia hadahand init. Such things 
have happened before in Macedonia. Be- 
fore this outbreak things had somewhat 
improved in this unhappy province, and 
the Turks were evidently doing their best 
to secure tranquillity there; but even then 
it was in a pitiable condition. All parties 
suffer, but the Bulgarians most of all, as 
the Turks distrust them, the Greeks per- 
secute them, and the brigands plunder 
them in common with all the rest. The 
Bulgarian papers are always reporting 
their sufferings. My own impression is 
that it would conduce to the tranquillity of 
the province if the Porte would allow the 
exarch to send the Bulgarian bishops to 
their sees. The Greeks would resent it 
and Russia does not favor it, but I have 
read what the Greek papers have to say 
on the subject, and | fail to see the justice 
of their claims. Asa religious question, 
there is no reason why the Turks should 
compel the Bulgarians to submit to Greek 
bishops. As a political question, there is 
no reason to believe that the Bulgarians 
in Macedonia are any less loyal to the 
Porte than the Greeks. The question 
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whether the Christians of Macedonia are 
really Greeks or Bulgarians is not one to 
be settled by force, but should be left to 
be settled freely by the people them- 
selves. This most regrettable conflict be- 
tween Greek and Bulgarian in the Balkan 
peninsula can only be settled by a loyal 
recognition on each side of all the legiti- 
mate rights of the other. 

The little province of Eastern Roume- 
lia, created by the Congress of Berlin, is 
one of the most attractive and beautiful 
countries in Europe. Some day it will be 
a favorite resort of tourists. Nothing is 
wanting but good hotels, and, to a certain 
extent, this want is supplied by the mon- 
asteries and convents, which are open to 
all, and are supplemented by the generous 
hospitality of the people. It is another 
Tyrol. It ought to be a rich, prosperous, 
and happy country. The people are very 
industrious and frugal, very intelligent, 
and enthusiastic for universal education. 
They have made remarkable progress in 
self-government since the war, and there 
is perfect security for life and. property 
everywhere. The people have a grateful 
appreciation of all that they have gained, 
but they are very far from being either 
contented or happy. It is not in human 
nature that they should be. They wish 
to be united with Bulgaria, and they are 
constantly assured that some day, if they 
are only patient, they will be. They feel 
that everything in eastern Roumelia is 
provisional and uncertain. They do not 
see how the union is to be brought about, 
and they fear that it may involve them 
again in the horrors of war. Even under 
these trying circumstances it would be 
easier to be patient if their present posi- 
tion was favorable. It certainly is not. 
They are overburdened with a cumbrous 
and costly administration which they can- 
not modify, and which would serve a na- 
tion of three millions, but is ill adapted to 
an agricultural people of only eight hun- 
dred thousand. They are not even free 
to make laws under this system, for ev- 
erything has to be approved at Constanti- 
nople, where, for various reasons, it is 
generally left unapproved. In addition 
to all this, their commercial interests are 
interfered with, and some of their indus- 
tries have been ruined by the artificial 
line which separates them from Bulgaria, 
and makes free trade between the prov- 
inces impossible. This is a constant 
source of irritation. 

Eastern Roumelia has a governor-gen- 
eral whois a Bulgarian, who has had more 
experience in administration than almost 
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any other Bulgarian, and who has always 
had a high reputation for integrity. No 
one doubts that he does his best for the 
prosperity of the province, but his posi- 
tion is not at allan enviable one. He is 
expected to serve not only two, but many 
masters. In the eyes of the sultan he is 
a Turkish va/é whose first duty it is to 
defend the interests of the empire. In 
the eyes of the Bulgarians he is a sort of 
constitutional prince, bound to carry out 
their views, but above all to prepare the 
way for the speedy union of his province 
with Bulgaria. Russia, who nominated 
him, expects him to serve her interests 
under the direction of her consul at Phil- 
ippopolis. The Austrian consul has his 
views of what ought to be done, and the 
Greek consul is as active and pressing as 
either of the others. Among the people 
there are conflicting parties represented 
by papers which are uncontrolled by law, 
which attack the government without mer- 
cy, and often advocate revolution. Thus 
far the country has been saved from an- 
archy and from the supreme folly of re- 
bellion by the patience and skill of the 
governor-general and the fact that there 
is in the Bulgarian character a foundation 
of solid, practical common sense. The 
people know what war is, and they are 
not inclined to adopt rash measures. 

Still, the situation is full of peril for 
eastern Roumelia, for Turkey, and for 
Europe. An over-zealous and excitable 
Russian consul at Philippopolis could 
probably cause a revolution at any time. 
It should be said, however, that Russian 
policy at the present seems to be in full 
sympathy with the peaceful intentions of 
the Porte. But the danger exists, and the 
sooner it can be removed the better for 
all parties. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, next to the Bulgarians them- 
selves, the Turks have more-to gain from 
a union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia 
than any one else. A united Bulgaria 
would of necessity be the best friend of 
Turkey. With a long open frontier to- 
wards Constantinople, with every possible 
interest in the maintenance of the status 
guo at Constantinople, with nothing to 
fear except from the enemies of Turkey, 
Bulgaria could not fail to be a faithful 
ally. Even under existing circumstances, 
the feeling of hostility to Turkey is rap- 
idly disappearing from Bulgaria. 

The principality of Bulgaria has had in 
some respects quite as hard atime since 
the war as Eastern Roumelia, and is un- 
doubtedly still in a somewhat critical po- 
| sition. She commenced her career with 
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a young German prince without experi- 
ence, a democratic constitution, and a 
Russian army, without any recognized 
leaders of her own, and without a man of 
any practical experience in government, 
with a very small percentage of educated 
men, and society disorganized by war and 
military occupation. The wonder is that 
the whole country did not fall into anar- 
chy and confusion. The progress which 
has been made is far beyond the most 
sanguine hopes of those who know the 
country. The administration of all de- 
partments of the government is carried on 
with a regularity and system which proves 
that the Bulgarians have a genius for this 
work, and, what is better, they seem to 
have a full appreciation cf their deficien- 
cies and to be anxious to remedy them. 
The organization of the army has been 
the work of Russia, and in my opinion, 
which may not be of any great value, the 
army is a good one. The soldiers appear 
well, and there seems to be much of prom- 
ise in the young Bulgarian officers. The 
army is certainly much too large for the 
country, and I am told that the Russians 
seem to care more for men than for sup- 
plying the arsenals with the material of 
war, which is said to be deficient and of 
an inferior quality. The department of 
public works is also under Russian direc- 
tion. The rest of the administration is 
Bulgarian, and it certainly compares very 
favorably with the Russian departments. 
The country generally has advanced rap- 
idly, and no one can visit it without being 
impressed with the great changes which 
have taken place there since the war. 
The Bulgarians there and in Eastern Rou- 
melia have certainly progressed during 
these six years at arate which is excep- 
tional in the history of the world. 

It must be confessed, however, that the 
political history of Bulgaria during these 
years is not a pleasant one to recall. 
There has been a suspension of the Con- 
stitution, a restoration of it, and there 
have been ministerial changes almost 
without number, to say nothing of other 
unpleasant events. The prince himself 
has been made to feel that his position 
was very insecure, and the people have 
been kept in a state of chronic excite- 
ment. Party spirit has been bitter and 
violent. 


doubt been due in part to the inexperi- | the Turks. 
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sia, and the Congress of Berlin recog- 
nized the right of Russia to exercise a 
controlling influence in the organization 
of the country. Bulgaria in her gratitude 
welcomed this influence. We must sup- 
pose that Russia has honestly desired to 
complete the work which she began, and 
to see Bulgaria a well-governed and flour- 
ishing principality; but it would appear 
that no serious attention has ever been 
given to this problem at St. Petersburg. 
Everything has been left to subordinate 
agents, who have never worked harmoni- 
ously, and who have seldom taken the 
pains to understand the Bulgarian people. 
Russia gave Bulgaria a democratic con- 
stitution, and before the prince ever en- 
tered Bulgaria he was advised to abolish 
it. She gave Bulgaria a prince, and she 
has done her best to displace him. She 
has more than once given exactly oppo- 
site instructions to her consul at Sofia 
and to the Russian ministers in the gov- 
ernment. She has almost always acted 
in opposition to whatever ministry was in 
power. She has been most unfortunate 
in the character of many of her agents, 
and has changed them constantly. She 
has kept up a state of constant irritation 
in the country, and eveninthearmy. She 
has made it impossible to maintain a stable 
government at Sofia. The result is what 
might be expected. She has no such in- 
fluence in the country as she had at the 
close of the war. The country is begin- 
ning to echo the sentiment of the old 
Bulgarian exarch, who said to a Russian 
general, “ Yes, we are very grateful to you 
for delivering us from the Turks, but now 
who will deliver us from you?” I think 
that the prince and the Bulgarian people 
honestly desire to keep on good terms 
with Russia, and are ready te make great 
sacrifices to please Russia. They are 
grateful for the past, and they sympathize 
with the Russian people, as of the same 
race and religion; but it is a fact that, 
while their theoretical love for Russia and 
the czar is unchanged, they are utterly at 
a loss to understand the policy of Russia 
in Bulgaria. The truth seems to be that 
Russia has no fixed policy there. 

It is curious to observe the wisdom of 
Austria in contrast with this carelessness 
of Russia. Ten years ago the Bulgarians 


This state of things has no! hated the Austrians more than they did 


Perhaps they do not love 


ence of the prince and of his ministers, | them now, but Austria has carefully de- 
but it seems to me to have been due} veloped her commercial relations with 


chiefly to foreign interference in the af-| Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. 


fairs of the country. 


She has 
adopted a friendly and conciliatory pol- 


Bulgaria owes her independence to Rus-| icy; she avoids irritating interference; 











she is patient; she supports the prince 
and the government. Her influence is 
thus steadily increasing. Russia has done 
none of these things. She has taken no 
pains to establish commercial relations ; 
she has built no railways; she has sent 
no capital into the country; she assumes 
the position of a dictator; she has op- 
posed the prince, and allowed her agents 
to interfere in everything in the most of- 
fensive way; she has hundreds of officials 
living on the Bulgarians. The result is 
what might be expected. With all their 
sincere gratitude, with all their respect for 
the czar, the people are becoming restive, 
and more and more inclined to assert their 
independence. 

The position of the prince of Bulgaria 
has been a very difficult one — even more 
difficult than that of the governor-general 
of Roumelia; but he has won the confi- 
dence and affection of the people. He 
has profited by his experience, and is 
stronger to-day than ever before; he is 
the chief hope of Bulgaria, and the Bulga- 
rians are just now rejoicing in the report 
that he will henceforth be supported by 
the czar. He certainly ought to have the 
support and sympathy of all the powers 
interested in the peace and prosperity of 
the Balkan peninsula. A strong and in- 
dependent Bulgaria, and ultimately an 
alliance of the Balkan States, including 
Roumania, would remove all danger to 
the peace of Europe from this part ‘of the 
world. It isa rich and beautiful country, 
inhabited by as interesting and promising 
a people as can be found in Europe. If 
they can only have the time and the op- 
portunity for development, if they can 
advance as rapidly for a few years to come 
as they have since the war, if they can 
only be left to themselves and made to 
believe in the stability of their position, 
they will win for themselves an honorable 
place among the nations of Europe. All 
that they need is to feel that their destiny 
is in their own hands. 

All this may seem to be ideal politics in 
view of the ambitions and jealousies of 
the great powers of Europe, but it exactly 
expresses the aspirations of the people of 
the Balkan peninsula. They do not wish 
to be swallowed up by any great nation. 
They wish to be allowed to go their own 
way, and work out their own destiny. So 
far as they are concerned, the action of 
Germany in preventing a conflict between 
Austria and Russia has been a great 
blessing; and if the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia could be accom- 
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plished in a peaceful way, with the con- 
sent of Turkey, there would be no reason 
for any war in the Balkan peninsula. 
There need be no hostility between Tur- 
key and Bulgaria. On the contrary, the 
longer the sultan reigns at Constantino- 
ple ‘the better for Bulgaria. And I have 
been assured by a distinguished Austrian 
statesman that if they can only be certain 
that Bulgaria is not an armed outpost of 
Russia they will do what they can to se- 
cure her independence and prosperity. 

It seems to me quite within the range 
of practical politics that Roumania and 
the Balkan States should be left to them- 
selves; and it is in the first degree essen- 
tial to their prosperity and progress that 
they should act upon this theory — that 
they should devote themselves earnestly 
to their own moral, intellectual, and mate- 
rial development, and cultivate friendly 
relations between themselves. The pres- 
ent difficulties between Bulgaria and Ser- 
via and Roumania are artificial and of 
foreign origin. They have no serious 
importance in themselves. A regrettable 
party spirit has been developed in these 
countries, but this also is due in part to 
the uncertainties of the present situation, 
and it may be hoped that it will pass away 
in time. 

These States have still much to learn 
which can only be learned from experi- 
ence, and Europe ought to look upon 
their mistakes with charity and patience. 
It will be a greater shame to Europe than 
to these nations if these children of Eu- 
ropean diplomacy do not grow up to be 
an honor to the family. 

It must not be supposed from this arti- 
cle that all life and thought in the East is 
political. Too much of it is, but this is 
not our fault. It is our misfortune; and 
in spite of our political environment all 
the nationalities of Turkey and the Bal- 
kan States have a religious and intellec- 
tual life which is not only interesting to 
them but of some importance to Europe. 
The progress in this respect during the 
last thirty years, even among the Turks, 
has been very marked, and must have a 
great influence upon the future history of 
the East. The traditional Turk, who sits 
on his heels and smokes all day, thinking 
of nothing, has disappeared from Con- 
stantinople, and a still greater change has 
taken place in the Christian nationalities. 
But these changes cannot be discussed 
here, at the close of a political article. 
They merit a more careful study. 

AN OLD RESIDENT. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Seftember 15, 1885. 
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THE POPULACE OF PARIS AND LONDON. 


From The Spectator. 
THE POPULACE OF PARIS AND LONDON. 

WHATEVER may be the shortcomings of 
the third French republic, there can be 
no doubt of the good effect its political 
tolerance has produced upon the Parisian 
crowd. Not only is every shade of opin- 
ion allowed to express itself with absolute 
freedom, but the cause of public order, 
so dear to the dourgeoisie, is very much 
left in the hands of the people themselves. 
The policeman is visible, and is’still, as he 
ever will be, disliked by the populace; but 
he effaces himself as much as possible, 
and moves about almost with an apolo- 
getic air. The phrase, often insolently 
uttered, “ Circulez, messieurs, circulez,” 
so common under the empire, when the 
least attroupement excited the mistrust if 
not the anger of the police, is now hardly 
ever heard in the streets of Paris, and, in- 
deed, is hardly ever needed. The fopu- 
lace, whom even Victor Hugo distrusted, 
is more and more replaced by the peuple, 
— populace, it should be remembered, is 
our ‘*mob,” and feufle our “ populace,” 
—and the peupie, unirritated by vexatious 
interference, nearly always knows how to 
behave itself. It may be true that the 
police imperfectly discharge their func- 
tions relative to the suppression or de- 
tection of crime; but they have, without 
doubt, become more efficient guardians 
of the public peace since they have with- 
drawn intoa comparative inaction. Twen- 
ty years ago, such an act of half-silly, half- 
ferocious bravado as that which recently 
disturbed the peace of the Bourse — if one 
may talk of peace in connection with such 
a pandemonium — would, with the aid of a 
crowd of blundering or provocative police 
agents, have developed into an émeute; 
but under the republic such affairs are 
safely treated as ordinary offences of no 
political importance whatever. 

In these, and in some other respects, the 
populace of Paris compares much more 
favorably with that of London than was 
the case a quarter of a:century ago. Pol- 
iticians of all the republican parties will 
tell you that so long as the people are 
trusted as they are now trusted, there is 
no chance of a resuscitation of the Com- 
mune, whose origin is attributed, with 
some justice, to the meddlesome and az- 
toritaire action of the Thiers government. 
Nor has Socialism struck anywhere deep 
roots in France; the Frenchman is at bot- 
tom strongly individualistic, and it is no 
less the constant ambition of the ouvrier 
to become a fatron, than it is that of the 
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peasant to add to his acres. In fact, it is 
not easy to discover what are the present 
political aims of the Parisian workmen. 
There are no reforms they much care for ; 
even the pressure of the octroi, which 
must be a grievous burden upon them, 
they hardly ask to be relieved of, and they 
seem to be indifferent to the military tax, 
while they view with perfect equanimity 
the disorder of the national finances. They 
rather desire to see particular candidates 
returned, than particular measures car- 
ried; and, for lack of planks, are unable 
to construct any definite political plat- 
form. There was no enthusiasm even for 
scrutin de liste, and the Republican Alli- 
ance is the only group that has been able 
to agree upon its candidates, without, how- 
ever, as recent events have shown, deriv- 
ing much advantage from the fact. The 
Republican manifestes consist for the 
most part of vague phrases and bitter 
personalities from which nothing solid 
can be extracted. The Monarchists, in- 
deed, alone seem to know what they 
want; but they have not the faintest notion 
of method, and, like our Parnellites, can 
only thrive upon the quarrels and mistakes 
of their opponents. The mass of French 
electors in Paris is chiefly influenced by 
the vague desire continually felt by labor 
to work less and live better, coupled with 
a feeling that it is the turn of the workman 
to wield the administrative machine and 
use it for his own benefit. Our own 
working classes are no doubt actuated by 
the same desire to better their condition; 
but they want less to govern than to be 
well governed, and can indicate with fair 
definiteness how such good government 
may be effected. Between the mere de- 
sire to wield power and the determination 
to be equitably governed there is a wide 
gulf; and it is just such a gulf that sepa- 
rates the working classes, considered as 
political elements, of the two capitals that 
share the headship of the civilized world. 
But in its political reunions the peuple of 
Paris is seen at its worst. Tosee it atits 
best a visit should be paid to the Park of 
the Buttes Chaumont, about four or five 
o’clock any fine Sunday afternoon. The 
park will well repay the journey eastward 
on its own account. A deserted quarry 
on a range of low hills that dominates the 
north-eastern portion of the city on the 
slopes of which was fought the terrible 
battle of Paris in 1814, bas with singu- 
larly happy effect been converted into a 
labyrinth of shady roads and paths, wind- 
ing among grass-covered hills and mounds, 
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from whose summits splendid views may 
be enjoyed over the great city and its en- 
virons, scarcely inferior to the well-known 
prospect from the Montmartre plateau. 
But to the present writer the principal at- 
traction on the occasion of a recent visit 
was the crowd. The park is situate in 
the very middle of the Belleville quarter, 
rife with so many revolutionary memories, 
in the heart of the working population, 
whom the improvements effected in cen- 
tral Paris under the Hausmann régime 
have driven tothe periphery. It was diffi- 
cult to realize that all the gay, lively, well- 
dressed groups consisted of men and 
women engaged in unremitting toil during 
the week. They chatted, smiled, laughed, 
as if pleasure were their sole pursuit 
from one year’s end to another, as though 
they had nothing to do but walk about, en- 
joy the air and spaciousness and greenery, 
watch the kite-flying, and listen to the jin- 
gle of an occasional piano from some pa- 
vilion restaurant. Nota few of the holi- 
day-makers were clad in broadcloth, — 
small shopkeepers or their assistants, 
clerks, foremen, and small manufacturers ; 
but hardly any were more than a remove 
or two above the ouvrier, and blouses 
were far from uncommon. Among the 
smiling faces a few stern figures were 
seen. They were those of old workmen, 


who had probably fought in the ranks of 
the Commune, and could not forget the 
storm of blood and flame which closed 
that disastrous episode. The Commune is 
already a legend, and those who took part 
in it are treated with a sort of veneration 


by the younger generation. But the 
dulled, careworn expression of the East- 
Enders who throng Victoria Park on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays was wholly absent. 
The Londoner may feel happy at other 
times — for two centuries and a half En- 
glishmen have taken their pleasure sadly 
— but he only Zooks happy when engaged 
in some violent muscular exercise, requir- 
ing strength and dexterity, and more or 
less simulating a combat. He cannot 
lounge like the Frenchman, pleased with 
the mere human environment, and diffus- 
ing a complacent happiness among his 
neighbors; he can only loaf about with an 
air of weariness and discontent when his 
muscles are not in full activity. There is 
a unity of enjoyment in a Paris crowd 
which one misses sorely in an English 
one, the elements of which too often ap- 
pear to have a suspicious distrust of each 
other. There is, of course, no real dis- 
trust, just as Parisian expansiveness is 
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but skin-deep. In both cases it is princi- 
pally, perhaps, a matter of outward de- 
meanor; but in the one the joys of socia- 
bility are strangled in their birth, in the 
cther they are afforded full development. 
An English holiday throng is not a wholly 
pleasant sight; a French oneis. Isit a 
difference of race? Is it a difference of 
climate? Both; but still more a difference 
of history. No Puritanism has infused 
sourness into the French character, or 
overlaid spontaneity with ascetic dissimu- 
lation; nor have Frenchmen ever taken 
that part in public life which, by increas- 
ing the sense of responsibility, has made 
the nature of Englishmen both more seri- 
ous and more sad. On the other hand, 
we have had no brilliant court in England 
such as existed in France from the days of 
Francis I., nor such an aristocratic caste, 
— polished, elegant, and refined within 
itself, whatever it might bein its behavior 
to the outside roture,—as Henri Taine 
has described the last days of in the first 
volume of his “ Origines.” The French, 
however democratic in their politica] as- 
pirations — and one has not seldom a sus- 
picion that at bottom they are less dem- 
ocratic than they are fond of proclaiming 
themselves to be —are still aristocratic 
in their manners (not, perhaps, an un- 
happy combination), and the courtliness 
and ceremony of the ancien régime have 
become in no small measure the heritage 
of even the lowest orders of French so- 
ciety. Their politeness is not probably 
more good-natured than our own, but it is 
more elegant and easy; in a word, the 
absence of the causes which gave their 
political strength and earnestness to En- 
glishmen, has allowed Frenchmen to pre- 
serve, almost intact, those refinements in 
social intercourse which an aristocratic 
society seems peculiarly fitted to develop. 
They in one way, we in another, have 
failed to solve the problem of combining 
strength with sweetness. 

Of all the elements of French society, 
the femme du peuple, at all events up toa 
certain age, is the most charming, though 
it is difficult to define with any precision 
what the charm is. It is not merely a 
combination of qualities, but a perfume, 
as it were, exhaled from a happily arranged 
bouquet of physical and social attractions. 
She leads a more toilful life than her En- 
glish sister, but somehow without being 
either depressed or coarsened by it. In 
her dress she shows the taste of a lady; 
and even when she condescends to hide 





her abundant and skilfully arranged 
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tresses under a bonnet, and to exchange 
her simple robe for the puffed-out mon- 
strosities of the day—a condescension 
to which she is, alas! more prone than of 
old — she contrives to lose neither her 
dignity nor her grace. She is rarely un- 
tidy in public, and never a slattern; she 
knows the advantages of being dzen gan- 
tée if gloved at all, and above all of being 
bien chaussée. She is, in a word, pleas- 
ant to look upon, pleasant to talk with, 
lively, artless, womanly, and pleased to 
please, above all capable of adapting her- 
self in a moment to the situation without 
pretentiousness and without awkwardness. 
Alone among Frenchwomen she has the 
privilege of choosing her husband; and 
if the exercise of this privilege brings her 
some misery, the fault lies almost wholly 
on the man’s side. No doubt there isa 
reverse to this picture, and possibly the 
going down of the hill is less pleasant to 
her than to her English sister. But the 


fact, if it be one, does not detract from 
her merits, upon which our working-class 
women might ponder, we think, with some 
profit to all concerned. 


From The Saturday Review. 
FAROE WHALES. 

No one can visit the Faroes without 
becoming very familiar with the word 
grind (short for Grindehval; Danish for 
bottlenosed whale) before he leaves those 
happy, primitive northern isles. He also 
gets familiarized with the sight of bones 
and other relics of the creature itself. 
For, wherever he goes, whale-heads, 
picked clean by the gray-crested Faroe 
ravens, excite his attention. They lie 
bleaching in the grass of the quaint little 
meadow patches by the villages, indistin- 
guishable at a distance from the white 
lichened boulders which surround them. 
They serve as building material in the 
construction of field walls. We haveseen 
two set on end to compose a stile. Cows 
are tethered to them. And, in some 
places, more particularly after a compara- 
tively recent catch, they are stacked many 
feet high, like a substantial and stimulat- 
ing trophy of success. Next to the skulls 
the separated joints of the animal’s back- 
bone are most abundant. But these, for 
some reason, are not so thoroughly di- 
vested of flesh as the skull, and are there- 
fore likely to displease one’s sense of 
sight and smell. Again, hung outside the 
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majority of the little wooden grass-roofed 
houses of the villages, are numerous wrin- 
kled strips of a black and brown substance, 
not unlike india-rubber. Sometimes this 
substance adheres to the sides of the 
house, and occasionally it goes a trifle 
green in parts. But, be its condition 
what it may, to a stranger its appearance 
and odor are very repulsive. This is 
whale-meat undergoing the process of 
being wind-dried, whereby it may be kept 
and eaten months after the slaughter of 
the animal. And, lastly, for the tarred 
bladders of different shapes, bound round 
at one end with tarred cord, dangling here 
and there by the houses, the fisher-folk 
are also indebted to the grind; these are 
its stomach and intestines, and are used 
as floats for the fishing-nets. 

If you were to ask the boys of Thors- 
havn (Thorshavn is the capital of the 
Faroes) what they would like best to see, 
ten to one they would reply “A herd of 
grind.” Their fathers would, without a 
doubt, echo their preference. And if the 
leading publicist of Faroe (Sysselman 
Miiller) were consulted as to the chief fac- 
tor in the prosperity of the isles and the 
happiness of the inhabitants, he would 
affirm unhesitatingly that nothing could 
promote these more effectually than a 
catch of grind. In brief, the grind may 
be said to give the tone to life in Faroe. 

Some particulars of this sea animal and 
its manner of capture in Faroe may be 
interesting, especially as it is also a fre- 
quent visitant to the northern shores of 
Scotland and the isles of Orkney and 
Shetland, where, from its reputed habit of 
calling for help to its comrades when it 
finds itself stranded, it goes by the name 
of the “ ca’ing” or calling whale. 

In size the grind is one of the smallest 
of the cetacean division of living crea- 
tures. By the side of the eighty-feet 
Greenland or spermaceti whale, or the yet 
more enormous rorqual, it would seem 
almost diminutive. But it also differs 
from these monsters in that its capture by 
hundreds seldom entails the loss of a sin- 
gle human life. The average length of 
the male grind is eighteen or twenty feet, 
and its girth is about half its length. But 
the females are much smaller than the 
males, and would seem to be nearly twice 
as numerous. Sysselman Miiller, who 
probably knows more about the grind 
than any other living man, examined the 
spoil of eight catches, consisting of 1,624 
animals; of these only 545 were males, 
the remainder being females. Its color is 
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a rich resplendent black, except under- 
neath, where it is lighter; and its smooth 
and glistening skin has been well com- 
pared to oiled silk. From the centre of 
its back rises a single stiff, curved fin, 
some two feet long, and it has two narrow 
tapering and flexible breast-fins, three or 
four times aslong. But perhaps the most 
eccentric feature of the grind is its blunt 
snout or mouth-aperture, the upper lip of 
which overlaps the lower, concealing the 
teeth, which are then locked tightly to- 
gether, those of the one jaw filling the 
space between those of the other. 

For its food the grind depends upon 
the cuttle-fish and other small fishes, and 
it may be imagined what havoc a herd of 
several hundred hungry grind, of excellent 
and singularly rapid digestive powers, 
may make in a shoal of herrings, or other 
small fry similarly gregarious. But, though 
it would seem well protected from assault 
by its size, the grind itself has enemies in 
the sea as well as on land; and, not infre- 
quently, after a catch, one or two hapless 
fellows are found to be tailless or finless. 
The Faroese ascribe this mutilation to the 
Delphinus tursio, the same fish in which 
Pliny discerns “an air of sadness” anda 
slowness of movement that distinguish it 
from the ordinary dolphin. But the supe- 
rior knowledge of Sysselman Miiller leads 
him to make the De/phinus orca, or gram- 
pus, responsible for these injuries. The 
grampus is considerably bigger than the 
grind, has some sixty teeth, of better cali- 
bre than the grind’s forty-five or fifty, and 
is as voracious as he is indiscriminate in 
his prey and energetic. An isolated Del- 
phinus tursio, when by chance he gets in 
the middle of a herd, may act as a spur 
to the more timid and impressionable 
grind, and even aid in their capture (and 
his own) by bewildering and frightening 
them; but his food resembles that of the 
grind themselves. 

The grind are not hunted out at sea 
like the larger whales. They have to be 
waited for, and their appearance is by no 
means periodic. One year a thousand 
may be killed throughout the islands, en- 
riching the inhabitants by some three 
thousand pounds in kind, and the next 
year not one may show itself. Indeed, if 
Statistics and popular tradition are to be 
respected, in grind, as in certain other 
agreeable adjuncts of life, there is a 
marked falling off between our day and 
the past. Old Faroese bewail the degen- 
eracy of the present age. 

The first authentic record of the capture 
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of grind in the isles appears in a revenue 
return for 1584, as follows: “ Saint John’s 
Day, this summer. During an awful cold 
and snowstorm which happened in the 
Faroes, were, by the providence of God 
and wonderful occurrence, found on the 
shore of the Little Dimonen iiij small 
whales named Nyingur.” 

Since then a more or less complete rec- 
ord of the numbers captured has been 
kept. For instance, in the thirty-five 
years from 1709 to 1744 no fewer than 
28,048 whales met their end upon the 
isles; and in the forty-six years from 1813 
to 1859 as many as 52,480. Single years 
have produced the most various results; 
in 1861 the number was 341; in 1862, 
1,129; in 1866, 1,752; in 1872, 2,307; in 
1877, 377. Of late years the catches have 
been poor, 1885 having so far rendered 
only about two hundred and fifty. The 
total number of grind killed in the Faroes 
during the three hundred years from 1584 
to 1883 is 117,456, representing a value of 
about 350,000/,  Augustis the best month 
for their capture, July, September, and 
June coming next in order. In the win- 
ter, though they are then in prime condi- 
tion, they are rarely taken, and in small 
numbers only. 

The excitement that pervades the isl- 
ands when a “message of grind” is rec- 
ognized is very remarkable. A boat out 
at sea may be the first to discern the crea- 
tures. Instantly a rag of some kind (a 
shirt, may be) is hoisted on the mast, and 
the happy news is thus signalled to the 
shore. Thence the intelligence is carried 
from village to village, over mountains, 
across fiords and sounds, until hundreds 
and thousands of the inhabitants are in- 
formed of it. The little children run 
about in a frantic state of glee, shouting 
the word “Grindabo!” at each other. 
The women bustle and chatter, and hast- 
en to put up some black bread and dried 
meat or fish for their husbands, sons, and 
brothers, who have already, at the earliest 
warning, run down to the beach and 
launched the whale-boats for the pursuit 
of the grind. And soon, from the still 
blue waters of the mountain fiords, boat 
after boat is seen pressing eagerly out to 
sea. This is especially the case when 
the grind is sighted primarily from the 
land; for then the boat which first comes 
up with the herd is entitled to the finest 
of the animals, after the slaughter, over 
and above its equitable share. 

Strategy has now to be exercised. The 
tide has to be considered, and the place: 
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for a herd will not face a strong tide; and | they are speedily killed by the islanders 


not every bay is suitable for the successful | in wait for them. 
first rowin the mean time pull into the 
| herd, and in a few hours several hundred 


capture of the animals. If, however, no 
good landing place be near, and the tide 
be opposed to a passage towards a better 
voe (as a whale bay is called), the grind 
are driven into temporary quarters, and 
there “laid by” until conditions are more 
favorable. The seaward part of the bay 
is guarded by boats, and the animals 
calmly pack themselves together as closely 
as possible, and await their fate. So 
eager are they sometimes to get what pro- 
tection they can from their own bulk, that 
they form themselves into a huge cubic 
mass, the topmost members of which are 
impelled out of the water. Stray individ- 
uals now and again separate themselves 
from the rest, and either float tranquilly 
on the surface, or tread water deliber- 
ately, thrusting their square heads above 
the waves: but all are safe from escape 
until daybreak, when they get restless, 
and are ready to follow the guidance of 
any bold grind who may make a rush for 
the open sea. 

Sometimes the boats have a hard chase 
before they can head the herd. In one 
instance the men were rowing in pursuit 
for three days, and covered nearly fifty 
miles of waterway ere they succeeded in 
the capture. But when a good bay is at 
hand and the tide is favorable the busi- 
ness is carried through very quickly, The 
boats form a half-circle round the herd to 
cut off its retreat towards the sea, and 
the men reduce it to a state of terrified 
obedience by throwing stones after it, and 
by beating stone and iron or tin together 
under the water. The sound distresses 
the grind, and the bubbles caused by the 
falling stones excite an almost insupera- 
ble fear within them. They hurry before 
the boats and the showers of stones like 
sheep before a shepherd’s dog; and thus 
they soon approach the place destined for 
their destruction. 

The boats now marshal themselves in 
three rows between the head of the bay 
and the fated grind; so that if by any 
chance they take fright and attempt a 
bolt, some opposition may be made, and a 
turn if possible effected. Then one boat 
pulls into the herd, and a man stationed 
in the prow wounds one of the animals 
with his lance. This wounded grind 
charges through the others, spreading the 
utmost terror in all directions. A panic 
ensues, and a rush forward is made by 
some of the animals, which thus get strand- 
ed on the sloping beach of the bay, where 


The other boats of the 


grind will be lying gashed and still, drawn 
up on the shore, there to be numbered 
and valued by the crown officer and spe- 
cial appraisers. 

The apportionment of the grind, which 
immediately succeeds the death of the 
Jast animal, is a little complicated for the 
understanding of any but Faroemen. But 
briefly, when a tenth of the whole has 
been deducted (which tenth is divided 
equally between the crown, the Church, 
and the pastor of the parish), and certain 
allowances for damage to boats and indi- 
viduals, board and lodging to the slaugh- 
terers, and general charities, also sub- 
tracted, the remainder is divided into:four 
equal parts, of which the men engaged in 
the capture and the population of the par- 
ish jointly take three parts, the other part 
going to the landowner on whose property 
the slaughter and division are accom- 
plished. 

An average grind will yield meat and 
blubber (which is for the most part melted 
into oil)in worth about 3/. 7s,6¢@. A herd 
of only two hundred grind, successfully 
landed, will therefore be worth to the 
Faroese nearly 7o0o/.—no small sum, 
remembering that the whole fund of 
the Faroe Savings Bank stands at only 
106,861 kroner (about 6,o00/.); But in 
this primitive community, actual money 
(though well appreciated) is of less conse- 
quence to the people than money’s worth. 
The whales supply them with a store of 
meat; it is on account of this that they 
are specially jubilant. For months after 
the capture there will be plenty of feast- 
ing in all the houses within the district of 
the killing. Some of the meat will be 
roasted and thus eaten fresh, though most 
of it will be pickled. As to the blubber, 
what is not reduced into oil will be con- 
sumed as butter, or dried, salted, and 
eaten like fat bacon in England. 

An Englishman, accustomed to the vi- 
ands of a somewhat warmer latitude than 
that of the Faroes, is disposed to scoff at 
whale meat as something barbaric and 
unpalatable: He imagines, may be, that 
it is a substance like a jelly fish, only 
made more disgusting by being saturated 
with oil ad zauseam. Anxious, therefore, 
to be enlightened, and to overcome preju- 





| dice in this matter, the writer besought to 
| have a whale dinner set before him dur- 


‘ing his stay in Thorshavo, But it was 
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long before the lady who attended to his 
wants would accede to his request. 

**You want to laugh at us!” she said 
at first, with mild rebuke in her tones. 
“You think we are savages here in Fa- 
roe; but it is not soatall. The whale is 
a very good friend to us, and we that are 
born in Faroe like his meat, and are very 
grateful for all the good he brings us.” 

Excuses were tendered to her, and she 
was assured that the request was made 
from motives purely scientific, with per- 
haps a little of shy appetite in the back- 
ground. But the lady merety wagged her 
head in a state of firm persistence. 

“It is just like beef — it is, when fresh,” 
she continued apologetically, “ But we 
have none fresh in Thorshavn now. You 
should have asked for it when in Sudero, 
the other day, where the catch was. Oh, 
it is very good cut from the whale just 
dead, and put at once to;the fire. And I 
have seen an English gentleman in Shet- 
land, when I was visiting. there, take a 
nice little bit on a fork, and hold it to the 
fire for a few minutes only, and put it in 
his mouth only warm; and he liked it 
well. But that was fresh, and it is very 
different dried.” 

Presently the lady bade us follow her 
into the yard to see what we asked for. 
She led us into a limited triangle of space, 
the stones of which were slimy with damp 
and the presence of ducks and poultry 
(with their young ones), cats, and one or 
two tame seabirds. On one side brawled 
a stream, bottomed with countless cods’ 
heads, on its way down from the moun- 
tains intotheseahard by. The live stock 
on the land seemed to be existing lethar- 
gically in a sublime condition of dirt — 
save the cats, which were washing them- 
selves with enthusiasm. And certain of 
the ducks in the stream were quarrelling 
about the cods’ heads, which they tore 
frantically to pieces out of each other’s 
bills. 

“ Vow, what you say?” questioned the 
lady, pointing to a wooden ledge against 
the tarred wooden wall of the house, from 
which, besides fish of different kinds and 
different odors, in various stages of en- 
tirety, there hung a row of what seemed 
to be thick, dark-colored ropes, some 
twisted as if electrically convulsed; “if 
you like zow, you shall have some.” 

But the writer was not deterred or in-| 
timidated by the lady’s dramatic appeal to | 
his sensibilities. He was determined to 
dine on whale for once ina way. And so, 
it was settled that he should have his 
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wish, and accept all responsibility for the 
consequences. 

In truth, however, the consequences 
were not very terrible. The portion of 
whale came smoking to table, looking like 
a.piece of cut-cavendish tobacco. It was 
black as coal, hard, and rather strong- 
smelling. And by the side of it, as native 
accompaniments, were mustard and fat 
pork,cold. But when it came to be tasted 
it was far from bad; somewhat more sin- 
ewy than an ancient ox, and demanding 
much mastication; for the rest, with a 
flavor:of its own that gives it an impor- 
tant individuality as an article of food. 

The.Faroe doctors say that whale meat 
is the most invigorating meat in the world 
—for Faroemen; and this is credible. 
But it must be acknowledged, on the other 
hand, that Faroemen, like the grind them- 
selves, have exceptionally good diges- 
tions. As for the blubber, or sfek, as 
it is called when it becomes a salted co- 
mestible, the Faroese speak of it as a lux- 
ury; and their opinion may pass current 
uncriticised. 


From The Spectator. 
THE OLD AND THE NEW PHILANTHRO- 
PISTS. 
THE new man, whoever he is —and we 


‘doubt if it will be either Lord Mount 


Temple, who is too open to impressions; 
or Lord Brabazon, who is too viewy — 
who takes up Lord Shaftesbury’s mantle, 
will, we hope, be as successful as he was 
in reducing the sum of human misery ; 
but he will not be like him. He will 
probably be his inferior in everything ex- 
cept success. He will not have such 
giants to fight, and travelling in a first- 
class railway carriage, instead of plodding 
through a morass, will certainly accom- 
plish a greater distance. His journey, 
nevertheless, may not be equally strength- 
ening or even fruitful. The elder philan- 
thropists, to whom Lord Shaftesbury 
belonged by virtue of his own nature, 
though in years he was their successor, 
benefited immensely by the things men 
thought their difficulties, by the terrible 
resistance they encountered, by the strict 
limitations of their aims, and by the pecu- 
liarities — the worse peculiarities — of 
their religious creed. The resistance of the 
world made statesmen of them. We who 
live in a different atmosphere can hardly 
imagine the kind of resistance which the 
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old anti-slavery men like Clarkson and Wil- 
berforce, or Romilly when he attacked the 
hanging laws, or even Lord Shaftesbury 
when he took up Mr. Sadler’s campaign 
for the factory hands, had to encounter, 
and the overwhelming force — not always 
immaterial force — which seemed opposed 
tothem. They were not only denounced 
as revolutionary firebrands, but they were 
believed tobe such. Language was used 
about them and to them which nowadays 
Mr. Healy would hardly use about an 
Irish landiord, and which a drunken cab- 
man would soften when describing a pas- 
senger who offered him sixpence a mile. 
Their lives in many places were scarcely 
safe. The men among whom they lived 
regarded them as fire-raisers, or, if very 
tolerant, as fools, while they had behind 
them none of that vast body of “ opinion ”’ 
which nowadays, if they will only call 
themselves philanthropists, protects the 
most foolish of mankind, and makes all 
rough places smooth. They had to gain 
opinion, not to whistle it to their aid, and 
to gain it, as the early Christians did, by 
preaching, and suffering, and self-sacrifice 
of all kinds. This discipline annealed 
them like fire,and made them men of hard 
sense. They took up their enemies’ 


weapons, looked all facts in the face, met 


all arguments with fresh figures, reports, 
narratives, and arguments; reduced all 
* proposals ” to working bills; fought like 
politicians of the higher class; and only 
succeeded after years of effort, sometimes 
after lives of devotion and despair. There- 
fore they never failed, never receded, 
never saw their acts—as Mr. Piimsoll 
saw his Seamen’s Act — made useless by 
the passive resistance of their defeated 
foes. They slowly converted opinion, but 
converted it so completely that the oppres- 
sions they denounced became thencefor- 
ward impossible, incredible, monstrous 
to the ears. If we were to republish a 
little book in our possession, containing 
nothing but official reports of the last 
evidence taken in the West Indies, no 
human being would believe the half of it. 
We seriously doubt whether men could 
live in northern England who sanctioned 
the scenes which were proved to go on in 
English coal-mines, and are quite certain 
that planters who wandered about London 
guilty of the things proved about planters 
during the Commission of Inquiry into 
West Indian slavery could not keep their 
lives between Temple Bar and Downing 
Street. The limitations to their objects 


concentrated the energies of the old phil- | enough, though, having a horror 
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anthropists, till the anti-slavery men in 
particular would work sixteen hours a 
day for men who never heard their names ; 
and their creed gave them this immeasur- 
able advantage. It forbade them to lie to 
themseives. Men who held the old Evan- 
gelical view of human nature could not 
seek Utopias; could not believe that be- 
cause a good measure was carried, there- 
fore the world would cease to lie in 
wickedness; could not imagine that in 
their own acts was salvation for mankind. 
They were “worms” still in their own 
eyes. If one heartily believes works to 
be filthy rags, it is difficult to be vain, as 
so many philanthropists of to-day are, with 
a vanity which would end in delirium, but 
that itis satiated sosoon. Above all, it was 
impossible for them to ignore the great 
facts of life, to forget that nature is dumb 
and cruel, to deny that we all lie under 
sentence of death, and usually of death by 
torture, to question that when everything 
had been done that could be done, nine 
hundred and fifty millions of the thousand 
millions of mankind must still labor under 
the sunlight all day, every day, at unpleas- 
ant work, for the poor privilege of pain- 
fully living on. They believed in no uni- 
versal anesthetic. Courage, endurance, 
fortitude, patience, the great masculine 
virtues were the virtues which grew in 
these old men till the younger men who 
came across them, in reverence or in dis- 
like, all quitted them with the feeling that 
in them was a reserve of strength, of 
efficient mental manliness, of which they 
did not quite know the bottom. We knew 
some of one group of them,—the men 
who faced lives of insult, and long-con- 
tinued poverty, and shameful or violent 
death, for Abolition; and never knew one 
who, even during his gleams of success, 
expected a world at ease. They had been 
too close to the facts for that illusion, and 
recognized that when every other “ obsta- 
cle to progress ” had been removed, man, 
that impassable Chat Moss, would still 
remain. 

The new philanthropists are men of a 
different type, often wider-minded men, — 
thatis, with minds more readily receptive. 
They do not believe irrational faiths, or 
sometimes rational faiths; indeed, very 
often they either believe nothing, except 
that cruelty is bad, or they believe with- 
out being able to formulate their faith. 
They do not confine themselves to one 
object, but are ready to spend and be 
spent—for most of them are sincere 
of soli- 
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tude and silence, they ask that when they 
are martyred the crowd shall be looking 
on —in the general cause of what they 
call “the elevation of humanity,” which 
means that humanity shall be comfortable, 
and shall not be over-worked, or over- 
disciplined, or killed before it perishes of 
senility. The sight of pain rouses them 
to fury; the report of hunger makes them 
question God, who at least allows cholera 
and cancer; and they care for all lives, 
except their own, with a carefulness 
which, to the elder men who held it better 
that men should die than sin, or die than 
be slaves, or die than profit by injustice, 
would have seemed at once weak and 
immoral. ‘“ Die!” said the older men; 
“why, Christ died, and at thirty-three.” 
“Die!” say the younger men; “there 
should be no death till ninety, and then it 
should not be death, but euthanasia.” 
Their enthusiasm for happiness —a hap- 
piness which they will not secure, because, 
for all their swift-marching, human nature 
stands at last right across their road— 
destroys their patience, while their self- 
restraint is eaten away by their false the- 
ory that only stupidity prevents this world 
from being a paradise—as if intellect 
made us either better or less pervious to 
pain—and by their adoration of their 
new power. They have found Excalibur, 
they think, the magical sword, before 
which resistance is vain and pleading fu- 
tile. Ifthey can but arouse the democ- 
racy, all is accomplished ; and democracy 
is a sovereign, and needs only an audible 
cry to attend. Why be patient, or per- 
sistent, or self-restrained, when one shout, 
one scream, if it be but loud enough, will 
wake the genius who can make oppres- 
sors tremble, can insist on virtue under 
penalty of death, can stop all suffering out 
of resources which have no visible limit? 
The external power is so grand, so irre- 
sistible, so omnipresent, that the internal 
power on which the older men relied 
seems surplusage, and to call it out a 
mere appeal to the dead spirit of asceti- 
cism. Thrift! Why be thrifty for years, 
with care and pain, while democracy sits 
on achestof gold? Temperance! What 
is the use of temperance, save from liquor, 
when Democracy has but to command, 
and the world may indulge in a carma- 
gnole of joy? Purity! Whatis the need 
for purity within, when democracy can 
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throw the incontinent into the flames? 
The new instrument, they think, can do 
all things; and in their sense of that, the 
training which can alone enable us to 
wield even Excalibur with effect is for- 
gotten, until some obstacle is reached 
which not even an enchanted sword that 
can never break will enable them to sun- 
der. Their sword will not cut a quag- 
mire; and it is a quagmire, not a rock, 
that bars the road to the paradise of which 
they dream. Then at last they will pause, 
recognize facts, and cultivate in them- 
selves those strengths which the elder 
philanthropists acquired so painfully, and 
which seem to themselves for the moment 
so superfluous. 

They are sincere, most of them, we 
doubt not, sincere to martyrdom. The 
tar and feathers at which their predeces- 
sors smiled will be terrible to them; but 
they will string themselves up to face tor- 
ture with a rush; and as their sword of 
sharpness is really sharp, and will cut all 
but that old quagmire, they will accom- 
plish much; but they will not be admira- 


ble men. Their efforts will not train 
them. It is drill, not charging, which 


makes soldiers; struggle, not shouting, 
which builds character; suffering, not 
speaking, which anneals the heart. They 
will be like the engineers who appeal to 
steam drills, and will perforate the moun- 
tains without developing one human be- 
ing’s muscle. They will find when they 
have done that they have made a sort of 
paradise, and have still to fill it with bet- 
ter men; and though we predict for them 
much success, they will in one department 
fail. They have not an idea of time or 
its uses, and will grow nothing in their 
pleasaunces except the summer flowers. 
A tree is too tedious a work of nature for 
them even to comprehend its growth, and 
they will never be convinced that you 
cannot make oaks of acorns in a night, if 
the guano be ever so strong, or ever so 
liberally bestowed. Sensible men take 
what there is; and the new philanthro- 
pists have our best wishes, but the wishes 
will be given with a sad feeling that they 
are not as the old, and that in the true 
work of the wise — which is making men, 
and not smoothing men’s paths, though it 
is well also that the paths be smoothed — 
they will render but little aid. 








